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The Liberal-Arts College 


By SEBA ELDRIDGE 


A Diagnosis of Its Shortcomings 


HE draft of college youth 

has brought to focus a long- 
standing perplexity about lib- 

eral education—what it really is, and 
what values it may have. This 
perplexity is reflected in a recent 
discussion of “‘The Future of Liberal 
Education” by Alexander Meikle- 
john.t He concedes that the army 
is right in drafting college men, 
with no deferments for those engaged 
in ordinary nontechnical studies, but 
he proposes an immense development 
of liberal education after the war, 
making it available to all with the 
necessary talents by federal subsidies. 
At the same time he deplores the 
failure of liberal education to do what 
was expected of it, especially its failure 
to prevent or at least prepare for the 
war. This he puts down to want of 
purpose and direction. Yet all he 
suggests by way of improvement is 
setting up as objectives “an intelligent 


1New Republic, 108 (January 23, 1943), Pp- 113-15. 


loyalty to our institutions,” and “the 
liberal understanding which is needed 
by citizens of a democratic society.” 

This is of a piece with much con- 
temporary discussion of the liberal 
colleges. It is commonly contended 
that they should educate ‘“‘the whole 
man,” should prepare pupils for “‘iv- 
ing,” train them to “think,” but at 
the same time avoid anything much 
that smacks of technology. All this in 
face of the fact that virtually all col- 
lege students (girls included) are 
expected by the community to follow 
a vocation of some sort, that only a 
very small percentage (those working 
later for advanced degrees) will have 
an opportunity for systematic voca- 
tional training after college days are 
over, and, moreover, that the absorb- 
ing interests of students, so far as the 
future is concerned, center in jobs and 
marriage. Most colleges do, however, 
offer a good deal of preparation for 
vocational careers (including home- 
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making), often without admitting or 
even intending it. 

But it is in respect to the great 
nonvocational interests of society that 
the liberal-arts college has failed most 
seriously. In the long run these inter- 
ests are as important as vocational 
ones. They take in the needs of con- 
sumers, of laymen as against pro- 
fessionals—in short, the interests of 
all those whom specialists and pro- 
ducers in general are presumed to 
serve. One such interest lies in the 
practice of citizenship, which is nothing 
less than the operation of democracy 
itself. For whatever else political 
democracy means, its essence is the 
ultimate control of public policy by 
the layman, not by the professional 
politician or public leader. 

Any realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion will indicate that, in our kind of 
society, college youth need these forms 
of educational service and, moreover, 
that the welfare of the community 
demands that these needs be met. 
The first is guidance in the choice of a 
vocation and a broad preparation for 
the vocation chosen, where training 
on the collegiate level is involved. 
The second is preparation for mar- 
riage and homemaking. While this is 
indispensable for girls, the great 
majority of whom will be housewives, 
it is important for boys, too, since the 
quality of family life depends in no 
small measure on the réle assumed by 
the husband and father. The sci- 
ences and technologies contributory to 
homemaking have now reached a stage 
where it can be a profession of a high 
order. Nothing is more important 
where taste and capacity permit it. 
Education for citizenship is third. The 
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functions of the state have now be- 
come so crucial, the problems involved 
so many and complex that participa- 
tion in public affairs must become 
a major concern of the citizen if we 
are to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions. Keeping even moderately 
informed on public issues requires 
study, but effective citizenship is no 
less a matter of action. Such action 
has its technology and those with the 
capacity for it—above all, those with 
gifts of leadership—need a thorough 
grounding init. A fourth need, when 
the complexities of modern life are 
considered, is discipline in good read- 
ing and listening habits, particularly 
in respect to newspapers, periodicals, 
and radio programs. Not that books 
are less important, but rather that the 
other agencies of mass communication 
are indispensable means of keeping 
up with current events, which is a sine 
qua non of effective participation in 
public affairs and, for that matter, in 
other vital interests. The fifth need 
is the development of a satisfying 
hobby or avocation, especially where 
one’s vocation may not offer an 
adequate outlet for one’s creative 
impulses and capacities. While spe- 
cific needs under this head may not 
emerge until a later period, college 
work can in various ways anticipate 
and prepare for them. Finally, the 
college should give such assistance 
as may be possible in the discipline 
of the emotions, the correction of faults 
of disposition, and the enrichment of 
personal relationships. Needs here 
are most acute for those who have 
rejected the older forms of religious 
discipline along with the underlying 
creeds. 
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LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


This list is not exhaustive, but it 
has the merit of indicating life sit- 
uations which will confront most col- 
lege graduates sooner or later and 
which they will deal with more suc- 
cessfully if they have had a realistic 


preparation for them. While this 
discussion is concerned primarily 
with the liberal-arts college, the 


analysis also applies, with due qual- 
ifications, to professional schools on 
the undergraduate level. 


HAT is “realistic preparation”? 

Three things are essential: the 
stimulation of interest, the develop- 
ment of a “drive” in the given 
direction which will carry over into 
the postcollege period and motivate 
continued activity in that area; the 
growth of usable knowledge, of 
understanding and insight essential to 
successful action; technical skills uti- 
lized in such action. Each of these is 
best developed in conjunction with 
the others and indeed cannot develop 
very far on any other basis. One 
does not really possess knowledge 
unless one is able to use it; ability 
to use comes with practice in the 
using; and interest in turn grows with 
the mastery and utilization of knowl- 
edge. Special attention should be 
directed to the fact that every major 
field just listed has its technology. 
Family life has, citizenship has, and so 
have management of the emotions and 
all the others. It is necessary to 
understand that any technology can 
be mastered only by practice. Prep- 
aration for citizenship by means 
of books, lectures, discussions, ex- 
aminations, and term papers in 
social-science courses—without a cor- 
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responding practice of technology—is 
about as absurd as would be prepara- 
tion for medicine solely by reading 
and discussing medical literature, or 
an attempt to learn swimming by 
taking a correspondence course. 
Allowing for exceptions and qual- 
ifications, the typical liberal-arts col- 
lege is gravely defective on three 
principal counts. First, it does not 
definitely orient its students toward 
problems, responsibilities, opportu- 
nities, life situations which will con- 
front them after graduation. The 
work is not goal centered, is wanting 
in purpose and direction, so far at 
least as these vital needs are con- 
cerned. The college goes in, so its 
apologists claim, for a broad, liberal 
education; but such fragmentary evi- 
dence as we have, indicates that 
this education counts for compara- 
tively little in later life, except as it is 
carried forward and put to the test of 
practice in a vocation. Thus, the 
total enrollment of college students in 
a normal year just about equals the 
combined circulations of the two 
leading national news weeklies and 
the two liberal journals of opinion 
(also weeklies), one of which at least 
is considered indispensable by almost 
any one who is not illiterate in social, 
economic, and political matters. Evi- 
dently, social studies on the college 
level, for all their emphasis on reading 
materials, produce good reading habits 
in only a small fraction of the students. 
This bit of evidence is in line with 
the findings of painstaking investiga- 
tions of ex-college students. The 
Minnesota study of 951 young people 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-four, from the four largest col- 
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leges of the University, resulted in the 
following (among other) conclusions: 


These young people were not much 
concerned about philosophy or religion, 
and they were content with this lack of 
concern. Their leisure time activities 
were almost entirely passive. .. . 

Our analysis showed that many of the 
activities required by their jobs were 
those for which they had received no 
training at the University. We found 
many of these young adults unconcerned 
about social, governmental, and economic 
developments that might affect their 
Tee 

There were many inconsistencies be- 
tween their expressions of interest in 
socio-civic affairs and their social behavior. 
They were interested in broad national 
problems but not in specific attempts at 
solutions. They had little interest in com- 
munity affairs. They said they wanted 
more reliable sources of information but 
they subscribed to biased magazines.? 


Students with definite goals can get 
a good deal of relevant guidance and 
instruction in many departments of a 
liberal-arts college. This is true in the 
main, however, only of vocational 
goals and of departments offering 
some training in technology as well as 
“principles” (such as ordinary physics, 
chemistry, and biology departments, 
as well as many home-economics and 
journalism departments). 

A second and closely related defect 
is that an enormous amount of college 
instruction centers in books, lectures, 
and examinations or tests putting a 
premium on rote learning or at best 
some comprehension of reading and 
lecture materials. Students are treated 


*Quoted by Ernest V. Hollis in a review of 
They Went to College, by C. Robert Pace, in the 
Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors (XXVIII (April, 1942), p. 27]. 
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to the symbols of experience without 
having enough of the experience itself 
to make the symbols meaningful. The 
chief sinners are the humanities and 
the social sciences. Typically, the 
student of such subjects has little 
laboratory or field-work experience, 
little or no practice in technological 
applications, and all too often no 
opportunity of mastering even the 
symbolic materials by doing some. 
thing creative with them, such as 
independent work on a _ pertinent 
problem. 

The subject-matter taught, more- 
over, is what interests the instructor 
as a professional, although only a tiny 
percentage of the students will become 
professional workers in his field. Soci- 
ologists, for example, commonly teach 
as if all their students meant to be 
sociologists, whereas, what the stu- 
dents need, in conjunction with socio- 
logical “principles,” is a thorough 
grounding in community work, in the 
techniques of participating in public 
affairs, so that they will learn from 
experience how to practice citizenship 
and develop the drive for it after as 
well as during college days. 

Third, colleges do not deal with 
their students much as individuals. 
There are some promising exceptions, 
notably the intensive counseling 
services being developed in a few 
institutions. But the great majority 
of college students are now handled 
en masse for the most part, and not a 
few of them go through the four 
years without ever being well known, 
as individuals, by either instructors or 
administrators. Yet, when the col- 
lege addresses itself to truly realistic 
education, conceived in terms of life 
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needs, a thorough knowledge of each 
student will be absolutely essential. 
Sound guidance of the student in any 
of the six areas specified here depends 
on intelligence, aptitude, and interest 
tests, on a life-history study designed 
to identify personality traits and 
problems—in short, on learning as 
much about the student’s capacities, 
limitations, and needs as it is possible 
to discover. 

These shortcomings of the college 
reflect deep-seated mores and tradi- 
tions of American life. We reverence 
the book and the lecture as sources of 
knowledge, but do not yet understand 
that goal-centered action is an essen- 
tial phase of the learning process. 
Fundamentally, social organization 
revolves around the family and the 
occupation. As a people we have es- 
poused a getting-and-spending philos- 
ophy of life—getting as much money 
as possible somehow and spending it 
on necessities, comforts, and satisfac- 
tions that money will command. A 
“high standard of living—meaningan 
expensive one—is our ideal of success. 
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All the finer values of human life 
elude this approach. So do sharing in 
the responsibilities of a democractic 
society, the growth of understanding 
and sympathy, the appreciation of 
beauty in nature and the arts, even 
the finer kind of family life itself. 
These values are not purchasable; 
they must be worked for on their own 
account if we are to possess them. 

Our lopsided scheme of life needs 
attacking from two sides. The non- 
pecuniary, noncompetitive values now 
so neglected must become the objec- 
tives of new forms of association in 
the adult community. There are 
already some promising beginnings in 
this direction. The colleges in turn 
can make their contribution by equip- 
ping their students to participate, and 
to take the lead, in this movement. 
Preparation for a vocation and for 
family life can be combined with the 
grounding of the student in the great 
nonvocational interests of society, 
thus giving him a broad liberal educa- 
tion that not only teaches him to 
think but mobilizes him for action. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 7] 
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We Profess Literature 


By MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


The Shortcomings of the Liberal-Arts College Revealed in the 
Teaching of Literature 


r MHE burden of Professor 
Schuttelbart’s rather rambling 
remarks before a recent meet- 

ing of modern-language teachers was 

a lament for the decline of the modern 

languages and for the rise of the social 

sciences. No one can deny the truth 
of his remarks. The plight of the 
humanities is as notorious as it is 

alarming. Professor Schuttelbart did 

not intend to be ironic; perhaps some 

of his auditors did not appreciate the 
irony of the address. But I believe 
that most of them, certainly all who 
discussed the address with me, were 
overwhelmed with one caustic contra- 
diction. As one of the most influential 
men in the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Professor Schuttel- 
bart has for the past twenty years 
been one of the pillars of the small 
group of bitter-end reactionaries who 
have consistently fought every liberal, 
constructive, progressive policy which 
has been proposed to the organiza- 
tion. He has fought for linguistics 
against literature, for scientific re- 
search against literary scholarship, for 
medievalism against modernity, for 
historicity against criticism; and as an 
officer of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, composed of 

American scholars teaching American 

students in American universities, he 
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has fought for the teaching of the 
language and literature of a foreign 
nation, England, to the exclusion of 
the teaching of the language and 
literature of America. Professor 
Schuttelbart as one of the most 
distinguished members of his profes- 
sion has devoted his professional 
career to those very policies which 
have so largely aggravated the condi- 
tion which he now deplores. I do not 
mean that he is a malicious man; I am 
convinced that he will never realize 
how much he has done to create the 
conditions which he laments. 
Professor Schuttelbart is, of course, 
imaginary, but he is also typical. 
Most of us, I suspect, have heard such 
addresses; have discussed such ideas; 
have suffered the results of such pol- 
icies. The man is not all straw; he is 
a composite of many characteristics 
which we recognize among our col- 
leagues. He represents a small group 
of disappointed and disillusioned pro- 
fessors, some of them frustrated and 
bitter, some confused and pathetic, 
some happily living out their last 
years in a dream world of the past. 
The rest of us are groping toward a 
readjustment; we must find our place 
in a new world, and, let us be brave to 
face the facts, if we do not soon make 
the adjustment, if we do not soon 
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find our place, we can be certain that 
there will be no place for us. We are, 
we hope, muddling through; but we 
are doing a dangerous amount of 
muddling. 

We must re-establish our objectives 
and re-evaluate our methods in the 
teaching of literature. Emerging from 
the plushy protection of the genteel 
tradition to the raucous challenge of 
life without principle, we have not 
yet adapted our philosophy or our 
procedures to the new conditions. 
When there was something nice 1nd 
refined about literature and art and 
all that, we could blunder blindly 
along, insulated by our professorial 
dignity, secure in our service to an 
established social order which was 
willing and able to support what it 
considered the cultural advantages. 
Jarred by economic collapse, shaken 
by political revolution, staggered by 
the dissolution of accepted realities, 
shuddering at the spectacle of envel- 
oping barbarism and chaos, the nice 
people who once supported our nice 
courses now scream for lower taxes, 
reduced appropriations for education, 
elimination of “‘nonessentials.” 


ARTICULARLY in institutions 

more or less dependent upon 
legislative appropriations is the posi- 
tion of the liberal arts precarious. 
Timid and short-sighted legislators 
have yielded to pressure for economy 
in government by cutting appropria- 
tions for education, while increasing 
the already lavish expenditures for 
highways and bridges because such 
expenditures put men to work. Even 
in endowed institutions the pinch of 
reduced income on investments has re- 
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sulted in a squeeze on the departments 
of the humanities. 

Our wishful thinking approaches 
fatuous innocence if we expect Mr. 
McNutt or the Army and the Navy to 
save American education in the pres- 
ent crisis. Being a practical politician, 
Mr. McNutt is going to yield to the 
greatest political pressure; and while 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Modern Language 
Association of America may have 
served useful purposes in the past, 
they offer scant possibilities as politi- 
cal pressure groups in terms of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Manufacturers 
Association. University presidents 
seem to be more concerned with rent- 
ing dormitories than with saving 
liberal education. The Army and the 
Navy will doubtless send large groups 
of men to occupy these dormitories, 
but with rare exceptions government 
programs are designed to produce as 
rapidly as possible great numbers of 
narrowly trained technicians for the 
immediate military emergency. We 
are free to hope that narrow planning 
and lack of vision will not result in 
winning the war and losing the peace. 

Today as in the past educational 
policies are too often determined by 
uneducated administrators. Journal- 
ists, generals, lawyers, publicity agents, 
politicians, “‘sound”’ business men, all 
masquerade as educational adminis- 
trators. These administrators in high 
places assure us that no funds are 
available for our departments. We 
timidly assent, with perhaps an unex- 
pressed fear that to contradict or 
cross these mighty men would bring 
dire consequences upon the depart- 
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ments we represent. Let us be honest 
with the administrators and with 
ourselves. The departments we repre- 
sent are already in dire consequences. 
We know that education has been 
battered and hacked at by proponents 
of trade schools and advocates of 
professional training. We know that 
education has been shoved and kicked 
about by ignorant and vicious forces 
which demand that we produce win- 
ning football teams. We have tried to 
co-operate with such people, and in so 
doing we have been assisting them in 
their efforts to destroy us. It is high 
time for us to stop co-operating with 
the people who are cutting our throats. 
When there was a generally ac- 
cepted idea that a liberal education 
was a good thing, when people with a 
vague conception of cultural values 
nevertheless defended the value of 
culture, we might be pardoned for 
lulling ourselves into a false security. 
But the idea of a university has 
apparently been lost in the scuffle for 
practical returns on educational in- 
vestments. Intellectual awareness and 
humane learning are considered less 
important than salesmanship and 
bookkeeping; the best that has been 
thought and said in the world has been 
replaced by ad writing and baton 
twirling. University faculties are ex- 
pected to devote their energies to 
training students for shallower and 
meaner and more sordid lives. 


HE piercing irony of our present 
position is that we ourselves are 
largely to blame. We know that the 
purpose of a university is to find the 
truth and teach it. We have been 
dilatory in justifying that purpose, in 
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making our colleagues, our students, 
our neighbors and fellow-citizens un. 
derstand that ideal and value it as we 
do. Devoted to our research and to 
our teaching, we have shunned the 
duty of action, and in so doing have 
fallen short of Emerson’s ideal of the 
American scholar. While we have 
busied ourselves disestablishing the 
authorship of the Chaucerian frag. 
ments, we have delegated to stenog- 
raphers and clerks and office boys the 
management of practical affairs; now 
we rudely realize that our hired help, 
grown strong on the power of money 
and patronage, are telling us what we 
must teach and what we cannot afford 
to teach. Neglectful of our scholarly 
duties, we have allowed business 
managers and publicity agents to capi- 
talize the glamour of athletics; now 
we are shocked to realize that finding 
the truth and teaching it has been 
delegated to a dreary academic routine 
while the real life of the university 
luxuriates in mercenary athleticism. 
We have failed our duty as the dele- 
gated intellect; we fall far short of 
the noble concept of man thinking. 

We have done even worse. We 
have degraded our universities to the 
level of business colleges. We have 
permitted courses such as typewriting, 
pie-baking, and electric welding, to 
become a part of higher education in 
the liberal arts. We have reached 
what seems to represent an absolute 
nadir in the prostitution of literature. 
Men who profess literature have con- 
nived in disseminating facts about 
books to social-climbing nitwits to 
whom an acquaintance with names 
and titles constitutes acceptable chit- 
chat for polite conversation. Men 
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who profess literature have sold hand- 
some gold-lettered volumes to hard- 
headed young go-getters in the 
business world so that their quotations 
from Shakespeare would help them 
sell life insurance and automobiles, 
and their obvious culture would im- 
press their bosses and raise their 
wages. Now, as a final irony, we are 
feverishly re-tooling scholars, critics, 
poets, and philosophers to teach 
military communications as an adjunct 
to machine-gunning and grenade toss- 
ing in the military camps with which 
we plan to replace our universities. 


O NOT misunderstand me. I do 

not mean that we as a profession 
are either malicious or suicidal in our 
professional intentions. What we have 
done, harmful as it is, has been done 
largely through ignorance, ineptness, 
innocence; and most of it has been 
done with the highest motives and the 
best intentions. But I repeat, we have 
been co-operating with the persons 
who are cutting our throats. 

Business men would have us turn 
our universities into training schools 
for their businesses. Ignorant persons 
demand that we make higher educa- 
tion “‘useful,”’ “practical.”” We reply 
by defending the “usefulness and 
the “practicality” of our teaching. 
In so doing we compromise our integ- 
rity and destroy our right to exist. We 
are not teaching Homer and Shakes- 
peare and Whitman because they are 
“useful” or “practical” as business 
men and bankers understand those 
terms. We are teaching literature 
because we know that nothing is more 
useful or more practical than develop- 
ing in the minds of our students 
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qualities of humanity, awareness, sen- 
sitivity, curiosity, responsibility, and 
above all independence and integrity 
of thought. 

We cannot justify our existence by 
the “practical usefulness” of the study 
of literature. If that is why we are 
teaching, we should be teaching 
business administration or petroleum 
engineering. 

We cannot justify the teaching of 
literature as a contribution to making 
money or to getting ahead in the 
world. Our purpose in teaching lit- 
erature is to help our students under- 
stand the limitations of making money 
and getting ahead in the world as a 
way of life; we must show them a 
better way of life and help them to 
understand why it is better. We can 
help them to a richer intellectual life, 
to the perception of a higher sense of 
values, to a deeper understanding and 
a sounder appreciation of human 
worth and human purpose. 

The plight of the humanities is in 
essence the decline of higher educa- 
tion in America today. I mean 
specifically that education has been 
largely replaced by trade training and 
professional preparation with money 
making as its aim and end. It has 
been said that higher education in 
America flourishes chiefly as a qual- 
ification for entrance into a money- 
making profession. We ourselves know 
that we are permitting people—even 
those we teach—to substitute pro- 
fessional training for education. The 
organization of the modern univer- 
sity, with the liberal-arts college 
pushed more and more into obscurity 
while trade schools and professional 
schools multiply and strengthen, is 
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proof enough. But even within the 
liberal-arts college we have been pro- 
gressively weakening the cause of 
education by diluting our curriculum 
with more and more importations 
from the trade schools. We now have 
engineering English, business English, 
pre-medical Latin. The trend if con- 
tinued leads to astronomical Homer 
and geological Dante; or we may have 
history for pharmacists, philosophy 
for certified public accountants, lit- 
erature for politicians. (We have just 
about got this last now in such 
speech-department offerings as Rhe- 
torical Analysis of Famous Orations.) 
If we do not believe that literature, 
history, and philosophy are worth 
teaching as literature, history, and 
philosophy, we are guilty of intel- 
lectual dishonesty which amounts 
practically to accepting money under 
false pretenses. 


LL this has been said before. I 
can claim to be no lone Cas- 
sandra, no isolated voice crying in the 
wilderness. The plight of the human- 
ities is being studied by committees 
of the following organizations. There 
are, I hope, others; but I know of 
these: Phi Beta Kappa, Modern 
Language Association of America, 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, South Atlantic Mod- 
ern Language Association, and Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. Some 
significant data have already been 
published. A recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the South Atlantic Mod- 
ern Language Association contains a 
report from its Committee on the 
Humanities. It cites the following 
statistics: 
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Latin and French have actually shown 

decreases in numbers since 1932-33, the 
one making a total decrease of 73%, 
. . . and the other, a total decrease of 
61.7%. English shows an approximate 
decrease of 31%; Spanish, which we 
thought was holding its own, an actual 
decrease of 28.49%. 
The report goes on to point out the 
lowering of all language requirements 
as a general trend during the 
last decade. 

Admitting the inescapable ‘facts, 
acknowledging the obvious trends, the 
question which we must answer is 
plainly, What can we do about it? | 
wish I could see a clear and simple 
way out. There are, however, some 
sound suggestions which we might 
consider. The report of the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion Committee on the Humanities 
concludes with the following four 
specific recommendations: 


First, of course we need more scholars 
and men of genuine education as presi- 
dents and deans—fewer business men and 
social reformers. How we can get them 
I don’t know; but efforts should be made. 
Second, we need ways of impressing upon 
these administrators the obvious fact 
that the tools for thinking—languages— 
must be made available for prospective 
learners. Third, we must find a way 
to impress them with the fact that 
learners should learn the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. 
Fourth, we must ourselves be humanists. 
We cannot expect good students to study 
our subjects unless they respect us as 
exemplifying what the best that has been 
thought and said does to men. We who 
represent humane letters must represent 
the good life. Our training must be 
directed toward that end; our discipline 
must be toward it; and our teaching must 
be toward it. Not in any sentimental 
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WE PROFESS LITERATURE 


vagueness must it come, either, but 
trailing the glory of human dignity, and 
humor, and bravery. 


The Modern Language Association’s 
Committee on The Aims of the 
Teaching of Literature presented an 
excellent report which should be 
better known. I quote from it briefly: 


The task of the teacher then becomes 
not the sterile accumulation of bib- 
liographical and biographical facts—what 
may be called the cold-storage concept 
of literary history—but the interpretation 
of literary classics, as it were, simul- 
taneously upon two levels which com- 
plement each other. On the one level, 
it is his business to clarify literature 
by giving the work of art its appropriate 
living relationship to historical forces; 
on the other, it is his business to discover 
in the work of art what it has to offer 
as a record of intellectual and spiritual 
achievement and aspiration. We have 
of course a lively interest in contemporary 
books, since literature is a living concern; 
but we insist that the classics are equally 
valid and equally vital in a tradition of 
spiritual liberty. 

Can we improve upon these? I 
doubt it. But let me refer again to 
Emerson. I believe that we must 
more nearly attain Emerson’s concept 
of the American scholar if scholarship 
is to survive in America. Emerson 
sees the scholar as the delegated 
intellect. In performing man’s func- 
tions the scholar is man thinking. 
Our first duty then is thinking. And 
we must not merely think; we must 
think in terms of man, of universal 
human welfare, of universal human 
aspirations. The scholar is conscious 
of the past; but we can be conscious of 
the past without being oblivious 
to the present. We must indeed relate 
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the past to the present, so that the 
past becomes meaningful and signif- 
icant to the present. Culture is that 
part of the past which we use. 


ISTORICAL research is neces- 

sary. But it is only the begin- 
ning. If we do not establish our 
facts, we are mere quacks; if we do 
not interpret our facts, we are mere 
pedants. The function of literary 
scholarship is to establish and inter- 
pret those facts which are pertinent 
to the understanding of literature. 
Scholarship must be related to criti- 
cism. It should contribute to a sound 
evaluation of literature, and both 
scholarship and criticism must be 
related to sound pedagogy. We must 
fuse the three into a single unified 
purpose if we would perform our part 
of the functions of man thinking. 

But thinking, even on the high 
plane of man thinking, is not our 
whole duty. We cannot escape what 
Emerson calls the duty of action. It 
should not be necessary to continue 
the attack upon the ivory tower. The 
scholar generally acknowledges a def- 
inite duty to the society which sup- 
ports him. I am not calling for direct 
political action; I am not certain that 
such action would be wise, even if we 
had a reasonable chance of accom- 
plishing our purpose through it. But 
we should participate freely in the 
numerous groups working for decency, 
enlightenment, and human welfare. 
As an obvious example: Do we 
believe in academic freedom? Assur- 
edly; we realize that without freedom 
to think and to teach, the very exist- 
ence of a university becomes a mock- 
ery. But how many of us are active 
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in supporting the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors? If we 
believe in what we teach, we cannot 
honestly evade the scholar’s duty 
of action. 

In addition to group action, there 
must be individual action. We must 
individually foster the aims of humane 
learning. We must be proof of the 
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value of what we teach. This is 
Emerson’s final requirement for the 
scholar. The end of scholarship is 
being. All of us know that we teach 
more by what we are than by what 
we say. The purpose of teaching the 
humanities is to produce people like 
ourselves. Do we represent the success 
or the failure of humane study? 

[Vol. XIV, No. 3] 

















Supervision of College Teaching 


By J. R. SHANNON 


The Attitude of One Faculty toward the Supervision of Instruction 


HILE the lower schools 

have institutional programs 

designed for the improving 
of teachers in service, the colleges have 
nosuch policy. It may be that faculty 
animosity toward the supervision of 
instruction is not so general or intense 
as some faint hearts believe. Assum- 
ing that such might be the case, a 
survey of faculty attitudes was made 
by means of personal interviews at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

All but three of the 71 faculty 
members who were interviewed agreed 
that some members of the faculty 
were stronger than others. One dis- 


sented, one did not answer the 
point, and one was equivocal. 
Furthermore, 57 of the 71 said they 


thought a college instructor could be 
improved, 7 gave qualified affirmative 
answers on the point, one did not have 
an opinion, and 6 believed improve- 
ment impossible. The common qual- 
ified affirmative answer was, “Yes, if 
he really wants to, but many are 

” The six who believed a college 
instructor could not be improved gave 
the following reasons for thinking so: 
“Each thinks his methods are good’”’; 
“By the time one gets that far he is 
seasoned’”’; “‘Most college professors 
are set in their ways, are more inter- 
ested in research than in teaching, and 
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firmly believe their methods are best”’; 
“Owing to his position, each would 
feel that he was just as good as the 
next one”; “The majority would 
object to any measures for improve- 
ment’’; “‘Because each is a specialist.” 

Most of the teachers—49 to be 
exact—followed their logic by agree- 
ing wholeheartedly that the college 
should exert some purposeful institu- 
tional effort toward improving its 
faculty members in service. Four 
expressed approval of such a plan. 
Two did not answer; the remaining 16 
were opposed. The reasons given by 
the 16—some giving more reasons 
than one—for disapproving supervi- 
sion of instruction in the college were: 


Reasons relating to the difficulty of such a 
program— 

No one capable—the supervisor would have 

to be more learned in each field than the 


professor he supervised................ 5 
Professors are set in their ways and think 

SEER rae ee Peer rene 3 
Professors are more interested in research 

A ARIES, «. «ovine canpeckekcamaas I 
Reasons for faculty resentment of supervision— 
The resentment aroused would greater 


than the good produced................ 4 
People with Doctors’ degrees do not like 
to be told (by two persons who did not 


Pe CI 8 asic site ce cebekcews vee 2 
The faculty would dislike interference... . . 1 
Reasons relating to the lack of need for 
supervision— 
Self-supervision is enough................ 2 


Miscellaneous objections— ; 
Faculty members have too many duties 


Ce ee ee I 
Supervision would destroy creativeness in 
SIU 6s os vikbek ss 0.05% s geter seuss I 
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The proponent of supervision can 
easily answer all of the objections 
raised. Some of the objections are 
not arguments against, but arguments 
for supervision. Comments that pro- 
fessors are set in their ways or that 
they are more interested in research 
than in teaching are in themselves 
arguments for supervision. Most of 
the remaining objections evince mis- 
conceptions of the activity. Super- 
vision of instruction aims to enhance 
the usefulness of the school to the 
students by improving the teacher’s 
performance. It is a scientific, demo- 
cratic service which respects the 
individuality of the teachers and 
hopes to strengthen weak teachers 
rather than dismiss them. 


HE 53 instructors who favored 

some kind of purposeful effort in 
the college to improve teachers in 
service were asked who should do it. 
It was conceded, of course, that who- 
ever it is should be one who commands 
the respect of the faculty because 
he is a good teacher. The 53 
nominations, and their frequency of 
mention, were the following: 


Divan of smptruction. .......6\..6. ies. oes. eee 24 
Dean of instruction and head of department. ... . 6 
A special person for the purpose ae ommend 


person often on ‘fe eee 
Head of department. oe , 
Director uments... 
Education department. 
A member of the faculty elected by the ‘faculty 

(same person specified earlier)............... I 
A person in each department appointed by the 

dean of instruction from time to time to assist 


rRPrnt > 


a particular member of that department. ..... I 
Dean of instruction and a committee of faculty 

I 5.5 ao. 6.5.05 5d ba ce AE ORWES oo I 
Head of department or dean of instruction... ... I 
Head of department and a representative of 

education GepartMent....... ssc cccesees I 


Head of the department and a committee 
appointed by the president and the dean of 
TR A ne eae I 
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Someone in each department (not clear who).... 1 
 cctctet<in6 cnnsbdauretinscunt 4 

The 53 were also asked what means 
should be employed to improve the 
college instructors in service, and this 
question, more than any other, con- 
founded them and revealed that their 
conceptions of supervision of instruc- 
tion were naive. Some offered more 
than one suggestion, which is encour- 
aging, but 15 of the 53 had nothing to 
suggest at all. The means suggested, 
and their frequency of mention were: 


Individual personal conferences................ 23 
Classroom visitation by supervisor (one person 
expressly disapproved this).................. 20 
Faculty meetings (faculty as a whole, depart- 
ments, or groups of departments)............ 13 
gS Se renee 6 
Demonstration teaching (by supervisor or by 
EE eA SE 5 
Sabbatical leaves with pay for study, travel, or 
I SD Si det tcsh hues tee CeCe 4 
neces a naee'stgasdedhcnensil 3 
Assignment of lazy professors to committee work 
which will educate them.................... 2 


Bulletins, directed professional reading, setting of 
standards, and stimulating of self-improvement! 2 
Clearly defining objectives of each course, early 
retirement, increased pay? I 
Making the practices of the best teachers the 
og practices of all through a key-teacher 
Te ee nee oe we aid aie nag I 
Preparing a list of qualities requisite for high- 
grade teaching and then devising means of 
measuring their presence (confused with 


NS io hg Se a at wade okie aes 6.4.0 REE 1 
Reducing teacher loads to allow time for 
I oo occas otdnkesadwad I 


Reorganization of the college on activities basis 
instead of on basis of small departments with 
short class periods of only 50 minutes......... 1 

Requiring each instructor to submit an outline 
of each course to the dean of instruction for 
6 id in a h'v an oe 0 enh ae aie ae 1 

Requiring each instructor to submit frequent 
reports of what he is doing to the dean of 


EET ee eae I 
Writing to other colleges to see what they are 
Se hs Versi aes SAE Sess + Hes sn I 


Although it is not advisable, in the 
opinion of some instructors, to have 
an institutional program of supervi- 

1Each mentioned by two persons, making a 
total of 8. 


2Each mentioned by one person, making a 
total of 3. 
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sion, all 71 agreed that each individual 
should be consciously and constantly 
alert for self-improvement. Fifty-six 
went so far as to state that some 
official of the college should stimulate 
individuals of the faculty to self- 
improvement, but g objected, one 
said it would depend on who the 
“official stimulator” was; 5 did not 
answer. Of the 56 who favored stim- 
ulating dilatory members to self- 
improvement, 30 recommended as the 
agent of supervision the dean of 
instruction; 3, a special person for the 
purpose; 2, the administration; and 
2, the dean of instruction and the 
president. Ten persons each suggested 
some other supervisory agent, and 9 
did not answer. 

Since all members of the faculty 
believed in self-supervision, a final 
question to all was what means for 
self-improvement they suggested. 
Again their ideas were few and some- 
times vague. Eleven had nothing at 
all to offer. The means suggested by 
the remaining 60 follow: 


Outside study and professional reading.......... 19 
Further attendance at universities..............14 
Self-analysis and self-vigilance................. 13 
Counsel of other faculty members or dean of 
ERED See 12 
Student rating and criticism. ea ee 


Membership in and attendance at meetings of 
professional societies. 
General or departmental faculty meetings and 
study groups......... 
EEE Eee ene ree 9 
a lc 7 
Observation of work of other faculty members. . 7 
Travel 4 
Better planning and daily preparation. . 2 
Daily or hourly review of one’s own work....... 2 
Change in teaching procedures from term to 
term. ‘ 
Experiments with different teaching procedures.. 1 
Frequent tests and careful records of student 
achievement..... 
Learning to love job ‘and to love students...... 1 
Opinions of alumni through alumni associations... 1 
Reports to dean of instruction on evidences of 
one’s professional improvement eee 
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Reports to dean of instruction on number of 
tests given and how one is checking up on 
habitual absentees and lazy students......... I 

Requests to comparable colleges for suggestions.. 1 

Requests to dean of instruction for classroom 
WUUNEsa A aE de Out c¥ ods osc bedigeet ws 

Visits to other schools.............. 1 


ITH 75 per cent of the 71 

faculty members of Indiana 
State Teachers College favoring an 
institutional program for improving 
teachers in service, and with 79 per 
cent believing that dilatory instructors 
should be stimulated to self-improve- 
ment, it is evident that the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment is on the side 
of supervision of instruction. It seems 
altogether likely, furthermore, from 
the nature of the objections by those 
who oppose supervision, that the 
opponents do not understand clearly 
what well-conceived supervision is and 
what it aims to accomplish. Even 
those who favor supervision do not 
have clear ideas concerning the details 
of its functioning. If the faculty 
attitude in this one case is typical, the 
suspected resentment of supervision 
of instruction in colleges is to a large 
degree fictitious, and where it is real 
it is based on misconceptions. 

Is the particular case surveyed 
typical? The question cannot be 
answered without further surveying. 
Some conjecture on the point, how- 
ever, may be pertinent. Since the 
majority of the teachers interviewed 
favored supervision, it may be alleged 
by some cynic that the faculty is 
largely composed of the obsequious 
and sycophants. Well, all college 
faculties are, more or less, but this 
particular one probably is less. The 
college is more democratically gov- 
erned than most colleges, and their 
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local chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors led in 
exploring the possibilities and advis- 
ability of supervision. Therefore, if the 
particular faculty is not typical, it is 
not atypical by being more rabbitlike 
than the average. 

The particular college being a 
teachers’ college—where the recog- 
nition of the need for excellence in 
teaching may be presumed to be 
higher than in a typical college— 
maybe one should expect a more 
widespread appreciation of the need 
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for supervision. On the other hand, 
being a teachers’ college it would seem 
reasonable to expect the teachers to 
exemplify better techniques in the 
absence of supervision than in the 
average college. 

In light of conjecture, there is no 
good reason for believing that the 
attitudes of this particular faculty, 
whose members’ opinions regarding 
supervision of instruction were sur- 
veyed, are not typical. If any one 
thinks they are, he is invited to make 
similar surveys elsewhere. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 3} 


When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 


By NED L. REGLEIN 


OUSANDS upon thousands 
of khaki-clad youths are 
marching into the nation’s 


colleges and universities to take part 
in the Army’s new educational pro- 
gram. Already a large number of 
navy men, army-aviation cadets, and 
officer candidates have been given 
training in institutions of higher 
learning, but by comparison the new 
influx makes the earlier group seem 
insignificant. Johnny Doughboy is 
taking the campus by storm. It is 
all a part of the recognition by the 
armed forces that technical training 
is a prerequisite to victory on the 
battlefield in the present war. In the 
process of carrying out this program, 
large numbers of young men who 


otherwise never would have the oppor- 
tunity to visit a college campus are 
living and learning on the hallowed 
grounds of old Siwash. 

But it is to be hoped that many of 
these young soldier-students will be- 
come sufficiently stimulated during 
their brief stay on the campus to 
want to return to college after they 
are mustered out. Added to these will 
be the group of young men who were 
not even able to start their college 
education before they were inducted 
into the armed forces but who will 
seize upon the first opportunity, when 
it is all over, to matriculate into the 
school of their particular choice. It 
would seem indeed that colleges and 
universities may anticipate even larger 
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WHEN JOHNNY COMES HOME 


enrollments than ever before; this is 
borne out by a recent press release 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
which states that plans are now under 
way to take care of the greatly 
expanded. student body which is 
expected in the not-too-distant future. 

How will the colleges and univer- 
sities meet this situation? Will the 
timeworn curriculums, the senseless 
rigid subject-matter requirements, the 
threadbare program of outside activ- 
ities, and the all-too-common fusty 
system of pedagogy continue and 
prevail? Will ex-Johnny Doughboy 
be treated to the same dry-as-dust 
dronings of the venerable college 
“prof” and the erudite bleatings of the 
$300 per annum teaching assistant? 
Will all this be changed? Will the 
returning hero wonder, “Is this what 
I have been fighting for?” Mr. Col- 
lege President and Professor A. B. 
Degree have a lot to think about, and 
now is the time to start thinking 
about it. Educational chaos will 
result if the three classical collegiate 
R’s are tempered with a little pro- 
gressive education and spooned out to 
our young ex-soldier as pedagogical 
pablum. 

Our soldiers are now learning more 
and learning it more rapidly than 
they have ever had to learn before. 
Even our civilian collegiate’ programs 
of instruction are accelerated; edu- 
cators are amazed to discover that 
they can compress “four years of 
college work” into two or three years, 
and are further amazed that precious 
few professors or students are suffering 
from nervous breakdowns! If current 
trends continue, it is assured that the 
postwar college will offer baccalau- 
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reate degree courses taking much less 
than four academic years, if degrees 
will mean anything at all in the 
future. Psychoioglcal experiments 
have proved that, if motivation is 
strong enough, mental fatigue is not 
sO great as many would imagine; 
therefore, the accelerated program of 
studies may become the accepted 
practice. Our soldiers, returning from 
a life of strenuous learning and exist- 
ence, will be able to adapt themselves 
easily into a concentrated curriculum. 


HAT will the curriculum be 

like? That is impossible to 
state, but it is a dead certainty that 
radical changes are going to occur of a 
necessity. The ex-soldier who goes to 
college will want to learn a trade or 
profession. He will feel that he has to 
find ways and means of first, making a 
living, and second, readjusting himself 
to society at home. He will have little 
use for subjects, steeped in antiquity, 
which seem to have little bearing on 
his present life or that of the imme- 
diate future. Remember please, that 
he has been helping make history 
which dwarfs that of Attic or Viking 
sagas into microscopic insignificance. 
Therefore, he will want subject- 
matter which is usable, applicable, 
practical. He will not disregard the 
past, but he will be more inclined to 
look toward the future. 

Johnny Doughboy will want pro- 
fessors who know whereof they speak 
and who speak in a convincing man- 
ner. He will want experts presenting 
their subject-matter expertly. What 
will he think, upon his return from 
North Africa or Australia, of the 
kindly old geography professor who 
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has never left the confines of his home 
county? What will the artilleryman, 
who is skilled in practical mathematics, 
think of his out-of-the-world calculus 
instructor who never brings his sub- 
ject down to the level of everyday 
engineering? What will the former 
military policeman think of his soci- 
ology professor who has always led a 
sheltered life and who has never had 
to solve a practical problem like quell- 
ing a friendly little riot in the streets 
of Singapore? These are some of the 
points which ought to be considered 
when the curriculum experts begin 
their cerebral flagellations with a view 
to setting up a postwar curriculum. 
Methodology, too, can stand some 
revision. Improved methods of teach- 
ing are being introduced increasingly 
into Army and Navy instruction. 
Visual aids, models, practical dem- 
onstrations, new developments in 
testing, and a host of other improve- 
ments are contributing to present 
military instruction. The colleges will 
have to keep pace with these develop- 
ments and accept them the same as 
they accepted the mental-testing pro- 
gram, an outgrowth of World War I. 
The Army and Navy have learned 
that the lecture method is not the 
best way to teach; surely institutions 
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of higher learning will discover the 
same is true one day soon! 

Extra-curricular activities are due 
for some changes, too. The ex-dive 
bomber, when he returns to cam- 
pus, will find little comfort in a 
membership in the local mandolin 
club or philatelist group. It is not 
that we expect human nature to be 
changed completely by the war, but it 
will take a while for our returning 
soldiers to re-adapt themselves to 
peacetime life, and this factor must be 
considered. What will happen to 
co-operative rooming houses, dormi- 
tories, and fraternities? Will they 
resume their former social importance, 
disappear, or become more important 
to students than before the war? 

It was ever thus, that no man can 
say precisely what the future holds. 
It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to pretend accurately to pre- 
dict what the future will hold for this 
nation’s colleges and _ universities. 
Much of it will depend upon the 
prosecution of the war, the length of 
the conflict, and the final peace, but 
there can be little doubt that great 
changes are in store for our college 
campuses. Interesting developments 
will be in the offing, “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” 

[Vol. XIV, No. 7] 
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An Analysis of the Students of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Familiarity with Characteristics of the Student Body Necessary 
to Understand Functions of an Educational Institution 


S PART of the public-school sys- 
A tem of Chicago three branches 
of the city junior college (a 
daytime institution) have been oper- 
ating since September, 1934. The 
three branches are known as Herzl, 
Wilson, and Wright. The colleges 
have appealed widely to the citizens 
of Chicago for approximately thirty- 
three thousand different men and 
women who have been enrolled. 
Roughly, 21 per cent of these stu- 
dents have been awarded certificates 
of graduation. This record is highly 
commendable since the three colleges 
were virtually new organizations with 
an educational program based on an 
approach to higher education which 
was rare even among four-year col- 
leges and universities in 1934 and 
unusual among the junior colleges. 
From the beginning the students 
of the city colleges who showed ability 
to profit by higher instruction trans- 
ferred easily without loss of credit to 
neighboring colleges and universities. 
Moreover, the three colleges are 
members in good standing in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and are on 
the lists of accredited higher institu- 
tions issued by the University of 
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Illinois and by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The three colleges are alike in their 
emphasis on a fundamental, required 
program of general education. Because 
the founders believed that all men and 
women without regard for their future 
occupational activities should increase 
their familiarity with the basic fields 
of knowledge, the program of general 
education was established. Under 
this plan the colleges prescribe that 
all of their students during the two- 
year course study English composi- 
tion, improve their skill in reading, 
and pursue a yearlong course in 
biological science, the humanities, 
physical science, and social science. 
These subjects account for about half 
the program required for graduation. 
The rest of the student’s time may be 
devoted to electives chosen by him 
with competent faculty assistance for 
the purpose of helping him discover 
a field of specialization in which he 
may want to work. If the young 
person is certain of his occupational 
goal, he selects as electives those 
subjects which will make it possible 
for him to continue his formal educa- 
tion in an institution offering pro- 
fessional training or to enter immedi- 
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ately into adult work upon leaving 
the junior college. If the student 
so desires, he may make his entire 
program one of general education by 
further pursuit of departmental sub- 
jects in the four fields of knowledge 
initiated as basic required courses. 


ETAILED attention in _ this 

respect is given to the students 
of Woodrow Wilson Junior College. 
Most of the students are graduates of 
the public high schools of Chicago; 
a few have come from private second- 
ary schools. The typical student at 
Wilson is eighteen years old when he 
enters and twenty when he completes 
the two-year program. 

As one would expect in an unse- 
lected student body where all grad- 
uates of accredited high schools are 
admissible, scores made by students 
on standardized tests of scholastic 
aptitude extend from one end of the 
scale to the other. The median for 
all freshman students at Wilson is 
somewhat under the median for col- 
lege Freshmen in general. On the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity (college edition) where the median 
of Freshmen is 44, entering groups at 
Wilson have ranged from 39 to 4I. 
On yearly editions of the Psycho- 
logical Examination of the American 
Council on Education the following 
medians are typical of the different 
groups of Freshmen at Wilson: 


Yearly Range of Medians National 

Editions at Wilson Norms for 

‘ Freshmen! 
ES 163.4 
I isis i Be w'a aiWat'a 59.3 to 65.0 72.4 
IE ae Ear rae 88.0 to 92.0 107.0 


1The norms for 1936 and 1938 are those for 
Freshmen in junior colleges; the norm for 1940 is 
based on the records of Freshmen in four-year 
institutions. 
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The medians for students who grad- 
uated from Wilson Junior College are 
distinctly higher than those for the 
Freshmen at Wilson in general. For 
example, the median of 174 graduates 
who took the Psychological Examina- 
tion as Freshmen in 1936 was 186.6, 
On the Henmon-Nelson test 472 
graduates achieved a median score of 
43-7, or practically the national 
norm (44). 

Therefore, it can be said that those 
students whose general ability or 
scholastic aptitude is low find it more 
dificult to meet requirements at 
Wilson than do the students who rate 
high in tests of general ability. 
Although this college admits without 
prejudice all graduates of accredited 
high schools, in actual practice it is 
generally true that only those with a 
high level of ability are graduated. 
However, it should be stated immedi- 
ately that some students of high level 
of ability withdrew voluntarily, many 
of them transferring to other higher 
institutions prior to completion of 
all requirements for graduation from 
Wilson. 

During the eight years Wilson 
Junior College has operated, there 
have been 11,801 different students 
enrolled. This is the actual count 
from September, 1934, through June, 
1942. During those years there were 
no summer sessions. Sixteen college 
semesters are involved. 

Fifty-seven per cent of these stu- 
dents were men. Until 1941-42 the 
proportion of men students fluctuated 
between 56 and 58 per cent, then 
during the first semester the percent- 
age fell to 56 and to 52 during the 
second. 
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WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Y INTENT the curricular offer- 


ings at Wilson appeal to a wide 
variety of students. At the time the 
college was organized the founders 
believed that for most of its students 
the two-year period of education 
would be the end of formal training. 
For these students certain oppor- 
tunities for a measure of specialization 
were provided, particularly in general 
business and accounting and in sec- 
retarial subjects. In later expansion 
of the terminal, or semiprofessional 
type of curriculum, programs were 
introduced for prospective technicians 
in engineering and chemistry, a pro- 
gram in aviation and transportation, 
and a course known as co-operative 
merchandising. 

It was thought also that many 
students would be attracted to the 
junior college who would want two 
additional years of general or cul- 
tural education, without emphasis on 
any particular field of specialization. 
Although these young men and women 
would not plan to pursue formal 
higher education beyond two years, 
they would not be preparing them- 
selves for definite jobs upon being 
graduated from the junior college. 
The enrollments: in this group have 
not been large, however, for they 
have fluctuated from 9g to 14 per cent. 

Twenty to 23 per cent of the 
students since 1938 have wished to 
specialize in semiprofessional curricu- 
lums which lead to positions on 
graduation from the junior college. 
From 1936 to 1938, the earlier years, 
10 to 18 per cent claimed this course 
of study to be their goal. The growth 
of interest in semiprofessional cur- 
riculums is consistent with the antici- 
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pated and desired development for 
the College. 

Wilson has also attracted a large 
number of students who wanted to 
prepare for a senior college or for a 
professional school—medicine, den- 
tistry, law, engineering, business 
administration, or pharmacy. Typi- 
cally about one-third of the students 
have chosen courses preparatory to 
senior college, and another one-third 
have selected curriculums leading to 
professional schools. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE 
NuMBER OF SEMESTERS SPENT IN RESIDENCE AT 
Witson Junior Cotitece ror Stupents WHo 
ENTERED BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1934, 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1940 














N emer Soemeeteee Men Women Total 
(1) (2) oo (4) 

Piacente pate ed 32.2 33-1 32.6 
G5.5545 SoA ea 23.8 28.0 25.6 
Bb Scotia ong iain Il. 9.5 10.4 
Y OTL ae 24.4 21.3 23-1 
| See Ce ee 6.3 6.4 6.4 
Back acniene eet 1.7 1.2 1.5 
a oin\daabes MOE dics 2 2 22 
eer ey oe eer x of I 
Di vsrwwovecescsend -I 2 -I 














The records of enrollment for all stu- 
dents were tabulated to show the num- 
ber of semesters each student remained 
at the college. Continuous residence 
was not taken into account, but rather 
the total number of semesters for 
which the student was registered. 

The data presented in Table I 
show a total of 9,981 different stu- 
dents (5,817 men and 4,164 women) 
enrolled through June, 1942. The 
number 9,981, rather than 11,801 
given previously, represents the men 
and women who entered during the 
period September, 1934, through the 
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semester which opened in September, 
1940—the last semester when a stu- 
dent could have entered the college 
as a Freshman and theoretically could 
have been graduated in June, 1942, 
since it is assumed that four semesters 
constitute the time needed to fulfill 
requirements for graduation. 

An analysis of this table indicates 
the following facts: one-third of the 
students remained for one semester; 
one-fourth were in residence for two 
semesters; one-tenth remained for 
three semesters; almost one-fourth 
stayed for four semesters; and about 
g per cent continued their residence 
more than four semesters. There are 
only minor differences for men and 
women: approximately 4 per cent 
more women than men were in resi- 
dence for two semesters; 2 per cent 
more men than women remained for 
three semesters; and 3 per cent more 
men than women were in residence for 
four semesters. 

Twenty-two per cent of all students 
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who entered Wilson Junior College 
during the period September, 1934, 
through September, 1940, were grad- 
uated—1,238 men and 994 women. 
Even if the gross enrollment through 
June, 1942 (11,801), were used in 
computing the percentage of grad- 
uated students Ig per cent completed 
the requirements. In other words, 
about one-fifth of all students who 
enter Wilson are graduated. 

This college has served a large and 
valued clientéle throughout eight 
years. Information not set forth 
here proves that a large number of 
young men and women have made 
good use of the educational oppor- 
tunities at Wilson and have entered 
occupational and intellectual activi- 
ties which would otherwise have been 
beyond their reach. Their horizons 
as citizens have been broadened, their 
mental lives have been enriched, and 
they have been started on the way 
toward being more efficient workers 
in society. [Vol. XIV, No. 7} 

















Nonacademic University Positions 


By BOYNTON S. KAISER 


Classification and Compensation at the University of California 


HE University of California 

recently adopted a compre- 

hensive classification and com- 
pensation plan for over one thousand 
of its nonacademic positions. In so 
doing, it was to a certain extent 
pioneering in as much as universities 
and colleges have seldom considered 
such a job classification administra- 
tively necessary. On the other hand, 
many private industries and units of 
government have found these admin- 
istrative devices extremely helpful in 
carrying out personnel operations. 
Other pioneers among educational in- 
stitutions are the University of 
Michigan,! which is now working on 
a classification plan, the University 
of Minnesota, which published a 
classification and compensation plan, 
primarily for nonacademic positions, 
several years ago,? and the University 
of Virginia, which classified its posi- 
tions formally in 1937.2 A number of 


Williams, Robert L. “Intermediate Staff 
Positions,” Journat oF Hicuer Epvucaz7ion, XIII 
(March, 1942), pp. 150-56. 

*Minnesota, University of, Committee on 
Classification of Non-academic Personnel. “Class 
Specifications for Positions in the Classified Service, 
Revised May 1, 1939.”"_ 113 pp. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1939. 

‘Virginia. Governor. “Definitions of Classes 
of Positions in the Service of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia.” Prepared for the Governor by 
Griffenhagen and associates. Richmond, Virginia: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1937. 410 pp. 


state governments including Michigan 
and Minnesota have classified certain 
positions in state teachers’ colleges 
and similar educational institutions. 
The project at the University of 
California is only partially complete. 
Although over a thousand positions 
were surveyed, they represented only 
one of the four categories into which 
faculty and employees are now 
grouped, and included “regular non- 
academic appointees or employees in 
all departments such as secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
technicians, and other persons of 
similar status.”” One hundred forty- 
one distinct and easily recognizable 
kinds of work were _ identified, 
including such a wide variety of occu- 
pations as boat captain, key-punch 
operator, employment interviewer, 
cheese technician, laboratory glass- 
blower, and refrigeration engineer. 
This survey was carried out under 
the general supervision of S. C. May, 
director of the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, at the request of President 
Sproul.‘ Its purposes were to obtain in- 
formation that would be helpful in 
filling vacancies, insuring equitable 


‘Kaiser, Boynton S. “Classification and Com- 

nsation Plans for Non-academic Positions in the 
Uadeasalar of California.” Berkeley, California: 
University of California, 1942. 
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treatment of employees doing the same 
work, and in forming a basis for the 
intelligent treatment of compensation 
problems. Job-description cards or 
questionnaires were completed by 
each employee concerned, in order 
that he give a detailed statement of 
his own work. These cards were 
reviewed by the superior officer most 
directly involved and then submitted 
to the classification staff. Positions 
carrying similar duties were grouped 
together into classes. A class or per- 
sonnel specification was prepared for 
each type of work. As these vary 
from plan to plan, an illustration of 
the type used may be of interest. 
The following is the specification for 
laboratory mechanician: 

Duties: 

Performs general bench or handwork 
and operates machine tools and 
general machine-shop equipment in 
the construction, installation, oper- 
ation, and repair of scientific or 
engineering laboratory machinery, 
apparatus, and equipment; does 
related work as required. 

Examples: 

Operates machine tools such as 
lathes, shapers, milling machines, 
drill presses, punch presses, planers, 
grinders, and lapping and polishing 
machines. 

Performs skilled metal work, such as 
forging, brazing, gas and electric 
welding, and sheet-metal work. 

Constructs, assembles, installs, and 
repairs all kinds of special lab- 
oratory apparatus, machinery, equip- 
ment, and parts. 

Operates and maintains constant-duty 
laboratory machinery, such as liquid- 
air compressors, circulating pumps, 
and _ controlled-temperature room 
apparatus. 
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Occasionally performs general mechan- 
ical work. 

Occasionally assists in the making 
of tools, dies, and _ laboratory 
instruments. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Education: 

High-school education 

Experience: 

Four years experience as a machinist 


Each title consists of two principal 
parts: a substantive such as engi- 
neer, photographer, accountant, or the 
like; and a modifier to indicate 
specialization. If a series of classes 
was involved, a third modifier such as 
senior or principal was used. In order 
to avoid calling an older employee 
junior, this modifier was omitted from 
the title scheme. For example, a 
series of classes of three levels would 
carry the following titles: clerk, senior 
clerk, and principal clerk. An effort, 
not always successful, was made to 
limit titles to three words or less. 

In general terms, the allocation of 
a position is based on two factors: the 
kind of work and the degree of 
responsibility. Of these two factors, 
determinations concerning the level of 
responsibility require the greater pow- 
ers of discrimination. The kind of 
work is easily identified and is usually 
indicated broadly by the last word in 
the class title such as senior museum 
preparator. 

Factors affecting the level of diff- 
culty may include any one or all of 
the following: 

1. Possibilities of error and the serious- 

ness of the consequences of errors 

2. Intrinsic difficulty of separate tasks 

3- Complexity of duties 


4. Variety of work and number of 
employees supervised 
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s. Responsibility for the determination 
of policy 

6. The character of public and intra- 
organizational contact 

7. Technical and administrative knowl- 
edge, initiative, and judgment needed 


NLY after classes were segre- 
gated, specifications prepared 
and positions allocated to the appro- 
priate class was work started on 
the preparation of the compensation 
plan. Information was obtained from 
compensation plans of the state gov- 
ernment of California, the larger cities 
and counties of the state, the federal 
government, the most recent com- 
pensation plans from other states 
and, where obtainable, from other 
universities. Although an effort was 
made to secure comparable data for 
every class of work it was realized 
that the most valid approach was to 
compare jobs at the lowest level in 
each series. Although titles from one 
organization to another at the higher 
levels may be the same, often the jobs 
represented by those titles are essen- 
tially different in level of responsi- 
bility if not kind of work. Any 
such circumstances would, of course, 
destroy the validity of the salary data. 
Cost of living, the current trend of 
supply and demand in the labor 
market, promotional opportunities, 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
of university employment were among 
the facts considered in developing the 
compensation plan. As the University 
of California exists on seven different 
campuses throughout the state the 
question of possible geographic dif- 
ferentials was raised, and an analysis 
of other organizations with the same 
problem was made. Neither the state 
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government nor the federal govern- 
ment, however, recognize such dif- 
ferentials, and it was discovered that 
compensation plans of cities in 
various parts of the state were 
remarkably similar. 

The compensation plan as adopted 
contained the annual and monthly 
rate for each of the 141 classes of 
work. Each range was represented by 
a minimum and maximum salary 
with a step interval of $5, $10, $15, or 
$25 increments. A range was pro- 
posed in order to allow for entrance to 
the class at the minimum with pro- 
vision for the orderly advancement of 
qualified employees to the maximum 
rate. The plan reflects the philosophy 
of “equal pay for equal work,” and is 
presented in the form given in Table I. 

The results of the original survey in 
the form of specifications, compensa- 
tion ranges, and lists of the allocations 
of individual positions were presented 
to President Sproul in March with 
a series of recommendations. The 
following are a few examples: 


1. That the classes, specifications and 
proposed allocations be adopted imme- 
diately. 

Administrators who are familiar with 
the changes in organization resulting in 
new or revised employees’ duties realize 
the importance of the immediate adoption 
and continued maintenance of a newly 
developed classification plan. 

2. That each employee be notified of his 
allocation. 

3. That provision be made for the 
disposition of employee appeals. 

4. That each employee who is now 
receiving a salary below the minimum 
of the range for the class to which his 
position has been allocated be raised 
as soon as possible to the minimum. 
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This recommendation was adopted, 
except for cases requiring an increase of 
over $25 a month. It was decided that 
a maximum increase of $25 would be 
granted at this time with the under- 
standing that consideration for the 
remainder would take place later. 


No salary larger than the maximum 
was reduced to the maximum, but 
when the replacement is eventually 
made the salary shall under normal 
conditions be set at the minimum for 
the class. Although it was recognized 
that the minimum rate should be 
applied to entrance to the class, “‘an 
exception to this may occasionally be 
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not receive higher entrance salaries 
than others already in the organization 
with more experience. 


OPIES of the classification and 
compensation plans have been 
made available to department chair. 
men and administrative officers, 
Employees may review copies at any 
time and may obtain information 
concerning the allocation of their posi- 
tions. A procedure whose purpose it 
is to dispose of allocation appeals has 
been adopted. 
Although the original survey in- 
volved only employees in one group, 























TABLE I 
SAMPLE FROM THE COMPENSATION SCHEDULES 
Monrtaty Rate AnnuaL Rate 
Cuiass TITLE ee 
Minimum one, Maximum | Minimum oe. Maximum Pace 
(1) (2) (3) c i (5s) (6) (7) (8) 
E. Fiscal 

Accountant............. #150 $10 $215 $1,800 $120 $2,580 43 
Senior accountant .... 215 10 275 2,580 120 35300 44 
Principal accountant.... . 275 25 350 35300 300 4,200 45 





























justified and a rate other than the 
minimum applied when a new ap- 
pointee comes to his position already 
equipped with a background of expe- 
rience of special value in the position 
to which [he is] appointed.” As a 
result of the changes in salary rates in 
private industry since the survey was 
adopted, an even more liberal approach 
has been used to allow original 
employment at salaries above the 
minimum of the range. This has been 
especially advantageous in cases re- 
quiring unusual qualifications. How- 
ever, when this is done care must be 
taken to see that new employees do 


authority has recently been granted 
to survey the positions in the group 
which includes “janitors, gardeners, 
laborers, artisans, and other persons 
of similar status.’’ This latter survey 
will also include employees who are 
paid from a special fund known as 
“general assistance.” This may cover 
an additional one thousand jobs. The 
exact number is not known, but the 
magnitude of the task may be under- 
stood by realizing that the University 
of California paid over fourteen thou- 
sand different individuals during the 
last fiscal year. This figure includes 
the academic staff and many students 
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who were paid on a part-time basis. 
A quick review of the accounting 
records indicates that nearly two 
hundred different pay-roll titles are 
used at present in the group. Here 
again it is already apparent that a wide 
variety of occupations will be surveyed 
such as specialized nursing groups 
and in the University Press alone 
many skilled trades. 
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At the same time as the new survey 
is being conducted with the aid of 
graduate students in the seminar in 
public personnel administration, em- 
ployee allocation appeals from the 
original survey will be analyzed. As 
new positions are created or old ones 
revised constant review of duties will 
be necessary to keep the classification 
plan up to date. [Vol. XIV, No. 7] 








Place of the College Library 


By W. STANLEY HOOLE 


The Place of the College Library in the Instructional Program 


BOUT 150 persons—presidents, 
deans, and instructors—rep- 
resenting all types of colleges 

and universities in the South, attended 
the Work Conference on Higher 
Education sponsored by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held at the University of the 
South. Six librarians were invited to 
serve as consultants—three from uni- 
versities, two from colleges, and one 
from a secondary school.' 
Participants were divided into the 
following groups: Improvement of 
Instruction, Improvement of the Cur- 
riculum, Personnel Problems and 
Services, Responsibility of the Liberal- 
Arts College for the Education of 
Teachers, General Education, An In- 
terpretation in the Light of Present 
Needs and Practices, and Values of 
a Liberal-Arts Education. In reg- 
ularly scheduled sessions, committee 
meetings, and private conferences, 
administrators, faculty members, and 
librarians (one was assigned to each 
group) discussed freely and sincerely 
the many problems confronting higher 
education in the region. The proper 
place of the library in the instruc- 
tional program was a topic of major 


1The writer was one of the college librarians. The 

up was under the direction of D. F. Kuhlman, 
ibrarian, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tennessee, who served as consultant. 


emphasis throughout the Work Con- 
ference. Heretofore, it has been 
customary for librarians to discuss 
among themselves the importance of 
libraries, while teachers, meeting sep- 
arately, discussed the importance of 
teaching. So far as the writer knows 
this is the first time administrators, 
librarians, and teachers have met 
together to study and to attempt to 
solve their common problem: how 
books may be most effectively used to 
strengthen the educational program. 

The Conference agreed at the out- 
set that the most distinguishing 
feature of the college library during 
the last twenty years is its growth. 
Competition, harem-scarem collect- 
ing, or the administrator who measured 
success by number of accessions may 
have accounted for this situation, 
although it is reasonable to suppose 
that monetary grants from founda- 
tions and the standards of various 
accrediting associations have also 
played their parts. Another outstand- 


ing feature, it was stated, is the 


employment of librarians who are 
technically adequate but who, some- 
where along their training, have failed 
to acquire a love of learning for its 
own sake and a proper appreciation of 
the power of books in the education 
of others. In short, librarians have 
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PLACE OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


long been concerned with mechanics; 
now the time has come for them to 
share the responsibility of teaching 
with books. 

No attempt was made, however, to 
place the entire burden upon the 
librarian. Other representatives were 
also quite ready to acknowledge their 
own shortcomings; in fact, the library 
was analyzed from the standpoints of 
both administration and faculty, and 
much attention was devoted to book 
collections and their functions. 

Briefly, the functions of the library 
in the educational program were 
summarized as follows: 


1.To strengthen instruction by making 
readily available an authoritative work- 
ing collection of all kinds of materials, 
including motion pictures, maps, music 
(notations, records, and the like), 
microfilms, glass and film slides, and 
art pictures in addition to books, 
periodicals, documents, and pamphlets. 

2.To meet specific curriculum reference 
needs and general reference needs in 
all areas. 

3. To provide and to promote interest in 
noncurricular reading. 

4.To meet the research needs of the 
faculty by interlibrary loans, micro- 
photography, and allied services. 

s. To stimulate the use of the library and 
develop more effective service by 
co-operative planning of administra- 
tion, faculty, and staff. 

To a great degree use of the library 
depends upon faculty promotion and 
co-operation in intergrating its services 
with the various educational processes 
of the institution. In every course the 
instructor should, for instance, indi- 
cate definitely the required reading, 
differentiate clearly between it and 
optional reading, and, to facilitate 
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matters for himself, students, and 
staff, supply mimeographed bibliog- 
raphies or reading schedules. Reserved 
book reading should, however, in all 
cases be kept at a minimum by 
restricting it to vital materials only, 
and they should be properly gauged 
to the ability and understanding of 
the students. The librarian, on the 
other hand, should report frequently 
on the use made of each reserved-book 
title and indicate difficulties and 
enthusiasms expressed by the readers. 
Since, in the last analysis, education 
is largely individual instruction, when- 
ever possible the instructor should 
work directly with separate students 
in using the library. This is especially 
true in the case of honors courses, 
seminars or term papers, and inde- 
pendent reading. Moreover, the 
instructor should make it a part of his 
classroom procedure to familiarize 
students with the library’s reference 
resources, to teach effective library 
use in general, and in particular to 
encourage individual programs of cul- 
tural or recreational reading. 

In the past, it was agreed, too much 
emphasis has been placed on the 
quantity of books in the college 
library and not enough on the quality. 
The chief concern now seems to be 
the wise selection of the best materials 
for improving instruction and for 
enlarging the opportunities to con- 
tribute to growth of the college 
community. Book collections should be 
built with these suggestions in mind: 


1. Library funds should be allotted to 
each department according to its 
needs, and, to encourage the par- 
ticipation of all members, no single 
person should dominate selection. 
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2. Subject sections of the reference col- 
lection should be developed by the 
librarian with the assistance of depart- 
ments concerned. 

3. Books for general reading should be 
selected co-operatively by the faculty 
and the staff and, whenever possible, 
with students’ aid. 

4. Rare books should not be bought for 
the college library at the expense 
of materials necessary for instruction. 

5. Curriculum committees should not 
admit new courses in fields in which 
library resources are inadequate. 

6.In general, the small college should 
discourage departmental libraries, espe- 
cially those in the social sciences or 
humanities. 

. The librarian should be responsible for 
the proper development of the whole 
collection, should make available to the 
faculty helpful bibliographical tools, 
and should systematically check hold- 
ings against authoritative lists. 

8. The librarian should notify the faculty 
member of the arrival of books he has 
requested or in which he is particularly 
interested, publish classified mimeo- 
graphed lists (at least fortnightly) of 
new acquisitions, and place new titles 
on proper display before stacking them. 


~I 


As has been mentioned, the con- 
ferees agreed that the librarian has in 
the past been particularly concerned 
with the techniques of his profession— 
to the sometimes unhappy exclusion 
of an appreciation of the réle books 
play in the educational program. 
Briefly, he has worked with the out- 
side of books far more than he has 
with the inside. To be sure, he should 
be trained in the techniques necessary 
for the successful performance of his 
mechanical tasks; but beyond that he 
should be fitted by his academic 
background to work effectively and on 
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a basis of mutual understanding and 
respect with the faculty in the promo. 
tion of educational development. This 
work would include, among other 
duties, serving on curriculum commit- 
tees and others concerned especially 
with instruction. Toward these ends 
he should be encouraged to enroll in 
courses while in service, to take leaves 
of absence for study, and to read 
widely and consistently in both gen- 
eral and professional fields.2 Further- 
more, he should be urged to participate 
in professional organizations and to 
contribute to library and other edu- 
cational literature. It is apparent 
that the librarian should enjoy the 
academic or administrative status 
which will make him most useful to 
the institution; but if he would merit 
this esteem, he must first earn it by 
being more than a mere “check boy 
in the parcel room of culture.” 

It is regrettable to know that in 
many institutions approximately 25 
per cent of the students never use the 
library and that an even larger num- 
ber make only negligible use of it. If 
the keynote for college library devel- 
opment in the future is to be intelligent 
use, rather than phenomenal growth, 
the ultimate responsibility for conduct 
and character of the library depends 
upon the administrator. 

He may ensure this function, first, 
by defining the kind of library pro- 
gram his institution needs and, sec- 
ond, by employing the librarian best 
qualified in all ways to direct that 
service. Third, he must assume the 
responsibility of seeing that the librar- 


*In this connection the reader is referred to an 
article by Guy E. Snavely, “The College President 
Looks at the Librarian,” School and Society, XLVI 
(July 24, 1937), Pp. 102-104. 
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jan is brought into vital relationship 
with the educational program. This 
he may do by many means, but 
surely he must consider the librarian’s 
interest in teaching with books, his 
academic as well as technical qualifi- 
cations, his ability to deal effectively 
with people, and his desire to integrate 
as far as possible the book collection 
with the instructional policies of the 
institution. Fourth, the administrator 
must insist that careful enrichment 
and constant use of library facilities 
stand second in importance to good 
teaching on his campus. Fifth, he 
must ask the complete co-operation 
of faculty and library staff in work- 
ing together for mutual good. Never 
must he forget that the college library, 
if it is to do its job completely, 
should always be, as W. J. McConnell 
has written, 


the co-ordinating center of the institu- 
tion, . . . a place of emanation, not 
simply one of impingement, .. . a 
place from which ideas which call for 
action should radiate to the departments 
of instruction, not simply a place where 
ideas originating with the departments 
should converge.* 


The importance in the college pro- 
gram of general reading (variously 
called recreational, leisure-time, or 
extra-curricular) on the part of stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration has 
been mentioned. Judging by the 
frequency with which this topic was 
discussed at the Conference, it deserves 
further consideration. 

Perhaps no phase of college work 
has a more abiding effect upon the 


‘McConnell, W. J. “The College President 
Looks at the College Library,” School and Society, 
LII (September 14, 1940), p. 188. 
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individual, now and in the future, 
than learning to live with books. If 
as a formal student he acquires the 
habit of reading, of appreciating the 
best that has been said and thought 
in the world and is to be found only 
in good books, he has come a long 
way toward becoming what his col- 
lege wants him to become—an 
educated man. 

But can he do this, if between him 
and books there are too many bars? 
Hardly. For this reason the Con- 
ference declared: “‘Students should be 
given as much direct access to books 
as possible even though it entails 
some loss.” 

In this connection the writer believes 
that the most significant comment 
was made by Chancellor Carmichael 
of Vanderbilt University, General 
Chairman of the Work Conference. 
Said he: 


I have often wondered why an admin- 
istrator will concern himself so greatly 
about the $400 or $500 or $600 worth of 
books that are lost or stolen from the 
college library during the year. The 
same man may see that amount and more 
poured down the sink or burned up in 
laboratory test tubes, and think nothing 
about it. He may even see much more 
torn to shreds on the football field. It 
might be a good idea to set aside a 
certain sum each year for the purchase of 
good books in inexpensive editions just 
to put around in places convenient for 
reading—on library tables, in dormitory 
lounging rooms, or wherever they may 
be easily used. To begin with the 
amount might be considered a financial 
“dead loss”; but I am convinced that the 
value to students of having direct, 
unhampered access to these choice books 


would be incalculable. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 7] 








To Effect a Mediation 


By WILLIAM I. PAINTER 


A Reply to Mr. Stimmel’s Open Letter to Educators 


proposal for a truce between 

academic-scientific and _profes- 
sional education which Mr. Stimmel 
makes in the January issue of this 
journal.! As a member of the so-called 
educator group who has also studied 
on the graduate level in an academic 
field and who has taught in this field 
as well as in education, I can appre- 
ciate Mr. Stimmel’s discussion from 
both the academic and professional 
education points of view as perhaps 
few college teachers can. Thus, with 
no wish to criticize his paper destruc- 
tively, I should like to emphasize 
some vital points, basing my con- 
clusions on impressions gained from 
the faculties and students of a wide 
number of institutions. 

In and out of staff meetings I have 
heard criticisms of education and of 
liberal arts as taught at both the 
secondary-school and college levels. 
Some were constructive, but most 
were petty bickerings, nondemocratic 
and childlike. The situation is partic- 
ularly distressing when these personal 
or departmental conflicts are made 
obvious to the student body, as they 
usually are. When educated persons 
who should have learned to practice 
democracy in their professional asso- 


IXTV (January, 1943), pp. 25-28. 


] HAVE read with interest the 


ciations fail to do so, there must be 
basic motives or reasons which are 
more significant than their interest in 
their subject-matter or their students. 

The chief of these motives, com- 
monly called professional jealousy, is 
actually individual or departmental 
ambition. Since higher education has 
been free to all who have the mental 
ability and economic resources with 
which to obtain it, there has been a 
race by departments to obtain stu- 
dents irrespective of social needs or of 
the possibility of these students find- 
ing employment in theaters of work 
which would utilize their training. 
Nor has there been much adminis- 
trative planning with the concept of 
service in mind. 

Like chemistry, sociology, and busi- 
ness administration, education is a 
relatively new adventurer in the col- 
lege field. Unlike the others, education 
must depend on various academic 
departments to provide students with 
the basic knowledge of content with- 
out which its study is meaningless and 
may often be harmful. If education 
had proceeded to teach content as 
well as techniques, the conflicts be- 
tween it and the academic-science 
group might have disappeared almost 
entirely by this time. A complete 
break, however, was scarcely feasible 
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TO EFFECT MEDIATION 


since academic departments had pre- 
viously provided the sole advanced 
training for teachers. Furthermore, 
small colleges could not afford to 
maintain complete parallel staffs, and 
the number of staff members even in 
most large departments of education 
was not sufficiently great nor the 
background of academic training suf- 
ficiently varied to provide all the 
academic courses needed by teachers. 
Co-operation, with the specialization 
of function, was the only hopeful 
solution. Complete harmony has been 
most difficult since the major aims of 
the education and the academic groups 
have been quite different. The desire 
of educationists is that students be 
prepared with sufficient knowledge of 
what to teach to motivate and guide 
the growth of public-school pupils 
effectively. A major aim of academic 
education has been to develop in each 
of the special academic fields scholars 
who may both create knowledge and 
transmit it to other potential scholars. 
It is an extremely difficult task to pro- 
vide within a department extensive 
general academic training for some 
students and detailed specific training 
of limited scope for others without 
organizing them into separate classes. 
The effort to combine them has proved 
satisfactory for neither group. 

The conflict resolves itself into this 
question: Which is the more impor- 
tant to a public-school teacher, the 
finer academic details or some knowl- 
edge of how to present the major 
aspects of learning and experience 
effectively to public-school pupils? 
Very little research and thinking have 
been applied to this question or to the 
problem of determining the most 
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desirable ratio of techniques to 


subject-matter. 


NOTHER reason for strife be- 
tween education and liberal-arts 
departments is the failure of each to 
understand the work of the other. 
One of the most rabid critics of educa- 
tion I have ever met has only two 
hours of college credit in the field and 
boasts that he never reads an educa- 
tion book or magazine. A _ great 
number of liberal-arts teachers begin 
their teaching as tutors or teaching 
assistants while they work toward 
graduate degrees, or as instructors 
when they have received such degrees. 
They have little knowledge of any 
field except their own and may pos- 
sibly estimate its comparative cultural 
values too highly. 

Certainly it seems likely that if 
academic teachers would conscien- 
tiously try to discover, assimilate, and 
use the best in education, the educa- 
tionists would be less inclined to 
attack them. Similarly if more edu- 
cationists would try to keep them- 
selves better informed thar good 
high-school graduates in one or more 
academic fields, I am sure they would 
be more in sympathy with college 
liberal-arts courses and would be 
shown greater respect by their 
competing colleagues. 

Administrative officials too often 
get the impression that a man with a 
degree in education can teach any- 
thing under that label, much as quack 
chiropractors a few years ago at- 
tempted to cure all ailments from 
pneumonia to brain fever by tapping 
the spine. For example, a few years 
ago I was offered a position in a large 
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municipal university in which I would 
have been required to teach special- 
methods courses in mathematics, 
French, and physics, although the 
employer knew that I have not even 
one hour of college credit in these 
fields. Had I attempted it, my work 
could have been little more than a 
farce and neither could nor should 
have been respected by men trained 
in those fields. 

With regret we must admit that 
much poor teaching is done by 
education-staff members who fail to 
practice their own theories or who 
attempt to teach subjects for which 
they are not qualified. On the other 
hand, many academic professors who 
have made no serious effort to under- 
stand education often do inefficient 
teaching. 

Most faculty members of academic 
departments seem to think that all 
education courses are directly con- 
cerned with methods of presenting 
academic content. They never seem 
to envision the many other aspects of 
learning which the public-school 
teacher must be trained to guide, such 
as habits of personal control, health 
habits, and recreational activities, if 
the pupils are to develop into well- 
rounded citizens. Moreover, liberal- 
arts teachers often fail to recognize 
the need for training teachers for 
participating in community relations, 
for co-operating with one another and 
with the administration, for accurate 
keeping of records, and for many 
similar functions for which depart- 
ments of education try to prepare 
them. Many teachers well trained in 
academic fields have not been able to 
retain their public-school positions 
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because of lack of training in how to 
adapt themselves to the needs and 
demands of the community and to the 
performance of those functions nec- 
essary to co-ordinate the varied 
aspects of the education of youth. 


NOTHER factor which hinders 
co-operation between these two 
groups is the smug attitude of many 
liberal-arts professors who seem to 
feel that they represent the epitome 
of all culture and that educationists 
are all boors. Yet I can name among 
my friends in the education field some 
who know Latin, Greek, English lit- 
erature, and history as well as, or 
better than, many who are teaching 
college classes in those fields. 
Educationists also should pause fre- 
quently to check the validity of their 
opinions regarding other fields of 
study. Our best teachers and our 
most creative scholars in all fields are 
those who seek to increase their 
learning horizontally as well as ver- 
tically—who try to envision their 
own fields in true perspective. 
Conflicts often arise when students 
who are majoring in an academic 
department and also preparing for 
teaching are required to take certain 
specific education courses at the 
expense of additional academic courses 
in their subject-matter field. Aca- 
demic groups fail to recognize that 
education departments are not entirely 
responsible for these requirements 
which are usually state-wide, formu- 
lated by a board of education and 
often required by legislation. In 
either instance they are the demands 
of the people and of the entire 
public-school teaching profession. 
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TO EFFECT MEDIATION 


It must be granted that education- 
ists speak most in terms of averages, 
but no reputable educator would 
thwart genius wherever it is found. 
Instead, educators are giving in- 
creased attention to providing oppor- 
tunity for genius, either in staff 
member or pupil, to function so that 
society may not be denied its rich 
service; but they are aware also that 
business and industry need the services 
of the genius as well as do literature 
and the other liberal arts. Our present 
world conflict provides convincing 
evidence of such need. On the other 
hand, educators know that no culture 
is stronger than its weakest link, and 
they seek to give assistance in growth 
to the mentally, physically, and eco- 
nomically underprivileged. Too often 
our liberal-arts friends have no time to 
devote to the latter group and would 
worry little if its members learned 
scarcely more than the fundamental 
processes of the three R’s. 


CAN well agree with Mr. Stimmel 

that much which has been written 
about education is decidedly dull. It 
is frequently too highly documented 
and even filled with quotations from 
or summaries of committee or indi- 
vidual reports and research studies. I 
often wonder why the author did not 
synthesize his materials and publish 
only the summary with perhaps a few 
citations to sources in footnotes and 
bibliographies. Too many education 
textbooks are really source books and 
thus repeat much that has been said 
elsewhere. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that only a few education teach- 
ers have been trained as specialists in 
the English field and that the antag- 
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onism often existing between the 
departments frequently causes them 
to be denied the assistance of their 
English-teaching colleagues, which 
many writers in other fields are 
privileged to obtain. 

Research methods and mastery of 
clear, economical English are not the 
exclusive province of the English 
specialist—or ought not to be. I have 
read, however, many critical evalua- 
tions of English literature which are 
inconceivably dull and obscure. Their 
high degree of documentation dis- 
rupts the reading process, and they 
are replete with quotations from other 
authorities. Their genuine contribu- 
tion is rare. My observation is that 
the English field is no exception 
among the academic-science group. 
In other words, we all err, though 
company is no excuse for condoning 
our own faults. 

It is true that much educational 
research is repeated more frequently 
than is necessary to verify the relia- 
bility of the results and the validity 
of their application; but this repetition 
is certain to occur in any science that 
is sufficiently vital to be studied at 
many places simultaneously. Only 
the incompetents in education are 
conducting and reporting research that 
has been sufficiently verified. Such 
weak scholars are found undoubtedly 
in all fields, and their works receive far 
more publicity among critics in other 
fields than do the products of sound 
educational scholarship. 

In genuine research, the significance 
of the results can scarcely be deter- 
mined until the results have been 
obtained. In any type of experiment, 
the experimenter runs the risk of 
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reaching negative or insignificant con- 
clusions. Had he known the results 
beforehand, he would not have made 
the experiment. Even when in theory 
the educational experimenter is rel- 
atively certain of the results, however, 
he may need to compile objective 
evidence to prevent radical moves by 
those who do not theorize soundly. Itis 
also true that much research could be 
recognized as valueless at its inception 
by a realization that the results of a 
given experiment, be they negative 
or positive, would be quite useless. 
With regard to much of the poor 
teaching and personal research done 
by education staff members, some 
explanation may be offered. First, 
professors in education have more 
opportunities for doing extension 
teaching than do those in liberal arts. 
Again, state higher-education staff 
members are quite generally urged by 
institutional administrators to serve 
the state. For the academic staff 
member, his direct off-campus service 
usually consists of little more than a 
few lectures. On the other hand, edu- 
cation staff members are called upon 
frequently to conduct surveys and 
render many other services directly to 
the state public-school system. When 
an education staff member is called 
upon for so many off-campus services 
without any appreciable lightening of 
his campus load, it is small wonder 
that his campus teaching may be 
poorly planned and that he often fails 
to apply those principles and tech- 
niques which he knows are best. Nor 
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is it any wonder that his writing is so 
hurried as often to be the repetition 
of material previously published. The 
solution to the problem is an admin- 
istrative one. Either so much off. 
campus service by education staff 
members should be discouraged, or 
it should be given equal rating on the 
salary scale with campus work, which 
should be lightened proportionately, 


SEE little reason why mutual 

understanding and co-operation 
cannot be developed. I believe that 
the education faculty will be much 
better able to appreciate the values of 
what the arts faculties are trying to 
teach and the approaches used if 
more of them will spend more time in 
studying an academic field. Likewise, 
if liberal-arts faculties fear the en- 
croachments of education on what 
they believe to be their sacred rights, 
the solution lies in their making 
among themselves some detailed study 
of the education field. Incidentally, 
why should not a student working 
toward an advanced degree in one of 
the humanities be permitted to havea 
minor in education? Through such 
study both groups may be able to 
acquire much that should prove useful 
to them in their own work, to elim- 
inate their own weaknesses, and to 
identify their incompetent teachers 
and scholars. If each group tries 
earnestly to learn about the work of 
the other, the stage will be set for a 
degree of co-operation from which all 
may benefit. 


[Vol. XIV, No. 7] 
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Correlation of Films in Pre- 

Flight Training’ 

Instruction in many of the sciences 
commonly taught in our schools and 
colleges is closely associated with 
courses of training sponsored by the 
various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its war education pro- 
gram. This is particularly true in the 
numerous aviation subjects and in the 
special skills and vocations selected as 
most important in the field of trans- 
portation and communication. Con- 
sequently, it has largely devolved 
upon the science teachers of the 
nation to conduct the most important 
of these studies, and it has also been 
discovered that much of the teaching 
material fits easily into science work. 

The air-education courses include 
such studies as human geography 1 in 
the air age, physical science in the air 
age, biology of flight, mathematics in 
aviation, science of flight, aeronautics 
in the industrial arts, and _ social 
studies for the air age. In addition, 
the PIT (Pre-Induction Training) 
Program, which is an important part 
of the High School Victory Corps 
organization, includes teaching many 
of the special skills and activities in 
which science and the science teacher 
play an important part. The first five 
of these studies, official outlines of 
which are now in the hands of teach- 
ers, are: fundamentals of electricity, 
fundamentals of radio, fundamentals 


‘Reported by Lyne S. Metcalfe. 


of automotive mechanics, fundamen- 
tals of machines, and fundamentals of 
shop work. Others are to follow. All 
outlines are based upon official field 
and technical manuals of the United 
States Army and have been made 
available to the schools through the 
United States Office of Education. 

In addition to providing the in- 
structor with all elements of these 
primary studies, suggestions are made 
as to proper teaching material, data, 
textbooks, and work project equip- 
ment, in addition to the use of 
correlated slide films. The purpose of 
the slide films is to shorten the course 
by quickly giving the student a general 
over-all understanding of principles, 
purposes, tools, and equipment—thus 
leaving more time for actual dem- 
onstration and shop work. 

In many instances the slide-film 
subjects selected may be used with 
profit in routine science classes, as for 
instance those on magnetism, electro- 
magnetism, the electric cell, alter- 
nating current, static electricity—to 
name only a few of the 21 slide-film 
subjects selected for the course on 
basic electricity. 

In the pre-flight pilot-training 
course, which comprises 24 individual 
filmstrips with a total of 1,742 indi- 
vidual charts, photographs, drawings 
and exhibits, numerous subjects lend 
themselves to routine science teaching 
as well to the main purpose of pre- 
flight education. A series for the 
courses covering aircraft mechanics 
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comprises 46 filmstrip and 2,742 indi- 
vidual pictures, besides others for 
courses on aviation metalsmiths, weld- 
ing, and aircraft engine mechanics. 

The pre-flight pilot-training pro- 
gram, now being carried out in thou- 
sands of schools and colleges, provides 
an especially valuable list of visuals of 
interest to science instructors. This is 
purely an elementary study, and the 
purpose of the visuals is to give the 
student new to aviation, a quick 
general understanding of the prin- 
ciples of flight. It is not the intention 
that these slide films shall, of them- 
selves, comprise a complete study. 
They are supplementary to talks, to 
textbook study, and to demonstration. 
The pre-flight series is based upon 
official ground-school material of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
checked and approved by the Civilian 
Pilot Training Service of the Civilian 
Aeronautics Administration. 

It is, however, in the Pre-Induction 
Training Program that the science 
teacher is likely to find most that is 
directly useful. The original five 
courses as Officially outlined, and 
which are described here, have to 
do with communications and trans- 
portation. The series of pictures on 
automotive mechanics, for instance, 
comprising 70 filmstrips and a total of 
well over 4,000 individual pictures, is 
the one used by the United States Army 
in training motor-vehicle mechanics. 

War-training activities, as reflected 
in these programs, unquestionably 
are serving a definite purpose in the 
furtherance of a wider and more 
intelligent use of the picture screen in 
teaching, and in building up an 
adequate supply of authoritative vis- 
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uals which shall serve as well in times 
of peace as in time of war. 

A great deal also is being learned by 
instructors by actual experience under 
stress of wartime pressure, regarding 
the most effective ways to use the 
screen. For one thing, the proper 
place of pictures in teaching is rapidly 
being established, that of a supple- 
mentary “tool.” In all instances 
course outlines make it very clear that 
slide films or motion pictures substi- 
tute or replace nothing in the processes 
of classroom instruction. They are 
plus. At a time when heavy burdens 
rest on the shoulders of all teachers, 
and when much extra time and effort 
are demanded on their part in the 
war-training programs, pictures have 
a special ability to lift some of this 
load because of their well-known 
facility in making even complex ideas 
and facts more quickly and completely 
understandable for the student. 

The type of slide film or filmstrip 
selected for the PIT and pre-flight 
pilot-training courses are of the read- 
ing or discussional type. That is, a 
strip of 35-mm. safety motion-picture 
film, with letterings, labels, legends, 
text, or notations superimposed on 
the film. The purpose of this type 
of film is to permit the teacher 
to read and speak without inter- 
ference, and to permit the students 
to talk if desired—providing illus- 
trated material for class participa- 
tion—and to encourage discussion. 

Another purpose of the visual is in 
the workshop itself. Because it is an 
easy matter to project this form of 
film anywhere, even on the floor, on 
the wall or on the ceiling, films may 
be taken into the school workshop 
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itself, and as the demonstration pro- 
ceeds, or the work project advances, 
students may project the picture 
pattern of the particular job, and in 
this way check the correctness of 
their workmanship. 


A Centralized Personnel File 


For an effective counseling program 
it is necessary to collect all possible 
information about the student. It is 
equally important to have easy access 
to all the student’s records. Informa- 
tion about a student is often scattered 
about the campus in offices of the 
dean, the admissions officer, personnel 
director, college health service, reg- 
istrar, and elsewhere. It is sometimes 
necessary to visit several offices to 
make a true estimate of what the 
student is like and what he is doing. 

At Allegheny College all such in- 
formation is filed in one place—in the 
offices of the dean of men and the 
dean of women, which are in a group 
with a common waiting room. The 
registrar keeps only the original 
application blank, the high-school 
transcript, and the official college rec- 
ord. These are duplicated in the 
deans’ offices in order to make the 
record complete. All material that 
comes in to the central office is imme- 
diately passed on to the adviser for 
examination and consultation with 
the student but comes back to the 
main file when it has been used. Both 
advisers and teachers may consult the 
records at any time. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion Cumulative Folder is the repos- 
itory of all personnel information. Since 


*Reported by J. R. Schultz, Acting President, 
Allegheny College. 
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this is a standardized, printed form, 
the same information is recorded 
about each student. In addition, it is 
a folder in which is filed all corre- 
spondence, blanks, reports, and other 
information that comes in about the 
student. Herein is described the way 
in which the file is set up and the 
manner of its development throughout 
the student’s college life. 


I. Pre-registration material—Before the 
student appears on the campus, his 
high-school record and information 
from the application blank or other 
sources is transcribed on the folder. 
This consists largely of identification 
data such as age, place of birth, high 
school, rank in class, activities, honors, 
education and occupation of parents, 
vocational plans, etc. The results 
of the American Council Psychological 
test and the vocabulary test, given 
before admittance, are also transcribed. 
Confidential rating blanks or state- 
ments from principal and teachers 


are filed. 


II. All freshman-week material—This is 
secured during the five-day orientation 
period. 

1.The profile—This gives in graphic 
form the student’s achievement as shown 
by tests in mechanics and effectiveness of 
expression, vocabulary, reading rate and 
comprehension, library usage, mathe- 
matics, general science, social studies, 
fine arts, literary acquaintance, religion, 
and foreign language. Copies of this 
profile are made for the student and the 
adviser as well as for the central file, and 
used during registration. 

2.An autobiography—This is written 
by the group in an hour period according 
to definite suggestions given at the time. 
It is used as one factor in English place- 
ment along with the objective tests. In 
many cases it throws light on the student’s 
personality and interests and has proved 
of great value as an aid to counseling. 
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3. The Strong Vocational Interest Test 
results 

4- The Waller-Pressey Occupational In- 
quiry 

5. Results of other tests (mechanical or 
clerical aptitudes and the like) 

6. Results of auditory and visual tests as 
well as any significant finding on the 
general physical examination 

7. Comments in memo form from advisers 
or any other source 

8. A photograph 


III. For a continuing personnel program 
new material must be constantly 
secured. This material is added as 
follows during the four years: 

1. Photostat of class marks with sum- 
mary of credits accumulated—This is the 
official record from the registrar’s office. 
New each semester. 

2. The Parents’ Report Blank—A rather 
extensive questionnaire sent to parents 
five or six weeks after college opens. This 
is read, passed on with comments to the 
adviser and later returned to the file. 

3.A_ brief subjective report—This is 
obtained from the proctor-adviser in the 
spring of the Freshman year. It gives a 
general estimate of attitudes, personal or 
academic habits, growth, or any phase of 
the student’s make-up from the point of 
view of one who has lived with him during 
the year. 

4. Report of activities—This report is 
made by the student and collected by the 
adviser or fraternity at the end of the year. 

5. Delinquent reports—These come into 
the office at mid-semesters from instructors. 
They are made out in duplicate, one of 
which goes to the adviser, the other is kept 
in the file. The instructor records on a 
simple blank the failing mark with code 
letters for the probable reason for the 
failure (the code explanation being printed 
on the inside cover of the pad of report 
blanks). There is room also for any 
comment the instructor cares to make. 
These replace the bare lists of failing 
marks formerly turned in to the Registrar. 

6. Student-Aid Application Form—This 
covers all varieties of requests for scholar- 
ships, loans, jobs, assistantships, and 
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NYA grants. It provides for the budgets 
of students, financial status of parents, 
and the like. 

7. Employers’ report—For students who 
have been given jobs of any sort reports 
are made by the employers. Comments 
on quality of work done, attitude, and the 
like are made. 

8. The sophomore-achievement profile— 
Based on the same tests given to entering 
Freshmen, this profile is placed on the 
same sheet so that the student may see 
graphically his growth (or lack of it) in 
each field after two years in college. 

g. Self-appraisal blank—This judgment 
is made near the end of the sophomore 
year. It consists of a series of questions 
on which the student rates his progress 
since he entered college, the help the 
college has given him, the value of certain 
questions. These questions relate to sev- 
eral areas, social, educational, skills of 
various sorts. Space is provided for com- 
ments on the curriculum and the college 
program with suggestions for change. 
There is a check list for an inventory 
of movies and plays seen, books read, 
athletic contests attended, and other 
personal activities. 

10. Clipped and miscellaneous materials— 
This group includes any contributions to 
the Literary Magazine (the pages as torn 
trom the periodical); play bills showing the 
parts the student took in any student 
productions; newspaper items, if any. 

11. Anecdotal records of interviews in 
the office—On one sheet of paper, dated, in 
journal form is recorded a brief summary 
of each conference with the student. 

12. Memoranda about the student from 
advisers or teachers—Many of these come 
in voluntarily, some in response to requests 
on specific matters. 

13. Results of additional tests—These 
tests may be taken experimentally or for 
some special purpose. 

14. Vocational-placement information— 
These facts are secured during the senior 
year when the student is helped in securing 
a post after graduation, a graduate-school 
scholarship, or admission to professional 
school. 


15. The graduate-record profile—This 
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series of tests is given to Seniors in a 
group of colleges of which Allegheny is one. 
One copy is given to the student, one kept 
for the file. 

16. All correspondence—All letters re- 
garding the student are filed with these 
other materials. 

This file is kept in the office for 
three years for handy reference in 
case of inquiries or requests for 
information. After that it is placed in 
storage where it can be referred to 
if necessary. 

The student is encouraged to exam- 
ine the material that has accumulated 
to help him gain a fuller understand- 
ing of himself. The dean explains and 
interprets the results of the tests and 
other data. Some confidential reports 
or correspondence are not shown, 
but otherwise a policy of complete 
frankness is followed. 

This description of the Allegheny 
program with an inventory of counsel- 
ing materials is not offered as an ideal. 
It is presented as an exhibit of a pro- 
cedure adopted at one college where 
the plan actually is at work. Of one 
thing we are sure, with the centraliza- 
tion of record-keeping and provision 
for quick distribution of materials to 
advisers, we believe we have made a 
real advance in the effectiveness of 
student counseling. 


Colleges and the Man-Power 
Problem’ 


One of the most serious problems 
facing our nation at war is the man- 
power shortage which daily becomes 
more and more critical. The colleges 
can help solve this problem. College 


‘Written by Earl F. Sykes, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Pennsylvania State Teachers College. 
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students being a select group can 
quickly learn new skills and adapt 
themselves to new conditions. Most 
colleges are willing to provide a mod- 
ified program for their students which 
would make it possible for them to 
serve from twenty to forty hours a 
week in essential industries while at 
the same time continuing their college 
work. Under such a modified program 
it would be possible for them to 
complete a year’s college work in 
twelve months’ time. 

With the approval of the Man- 
power Commission the colleges would 
gladly co-operate with the various 
war and essential consumer industries 


‘in their respective service areas in 


completing arrangements whereby 
their students could best fit in the 
employment needs of such industries. 
This service could be most effectively 
accomplished if units of students were 
employed in a single or neighboring 
industry. Such a plan would operate 
even more efficiently if such a unit of 
students were all to work on a set shift 
as from four o’clock to midnight. 

It would thus be possible to arrange 
much better transportation facilities, 
dining-room schedules, class sched- 
ules, and other practical details, than 
if isolated students were employed in 
widely separated plants and with 
varied working hours. Thus a single 
plant or several neighboring plants 
might employ a unit of 40 or 60 college 
men or women on a set shift. They 
could then go and return with much 
greater ease and efficiency and could 
have their meals and other living 
activities properly scheduled. The 
college could even provide them with 
the necessary lunches. 
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Thus units of college men and 
women, of high-school students, and 
even of citizens could be organized to 
fill the needs that arise. As just 
indicated in connection with the prob- 
lem of industrial man power, the most 
efficient system for organizing emer- 
gency agricultural labor would also 
be to organize them as definite work 
units or groups. Thus it would be 
possible to arrange more effectively 
for their transportation, meals, and 
absences from classes or work. For 
example, if a large orchard needed 
several units of pickers and sorters, 
arrangements could easily be made 
for the necessary students to be noti- 
fied and to be ready for the trucks or 
buses which would pick them up. 
During the periods of most pressing 
farm work, both high schools and col- 
leges could arrange for their students 
to participate in work programs and 
to be able to work from shortly after 
noon till dark. 

The schools and colleges would 
gladly participate and make the nec- 
essary adjustments where some effi- 
cient plan could be put in operation 
for effectively utilizing the services of 
their students. They would gladly 
assist with a man-power survey which 
would doubtless be found necessary to 
effective organization. There need be 
no serious man-power shortage if the 
available man power is efficiently 
organized and utilized. 


Student Activity’ 
The close relationship between stu- 
dents and faculty is maintained and 


‘Reported by Andrew W. Hunt, Director of 
Student Activities, Texas College of Mines. 
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cultivated by the director of student 
activities at the Texas College of 
Mines. He encourages mutual dis. 
cussion of problems interesting to 
both students and teachers by sharing 
his office with the president of 
student activities. 

The chief aim of the director's 
office is to serve as an intermediary 
board between the president of the 
college and the thousand students, 
There are many other specific and 
lesser aims, such as student employ- 
ment, one of the valuable services of 
the office of student activities. All 
social functions must be approved by 
the office both as to time and as to 
place. All student elections are 
directly or indirectly supervised by 
the directors of student activities. 
The residence of each college man is 
carefully checked and inspected by 
the director of student life. The chair- 
man of student activities acts as a 
standing chairman on a committee 
which arbitrates all difficulties arising 
between campus organizations. The 
faculty committee on student activity 
drafts and passes regulations governing 
social affairs. 

The director listens to suggestions 
and complaints regarding facilities for 
social activities. These suggestions 
are carefully weighed and discussed 
with the students and then taken to 
the administration for approval. 

The director of student activities 
assists on the discipline committee as 
an advocate for the student rather 
than as another faculty member. He 
also fulfills the duties of dean of men 
and sponsors the intra-fraternity coun- 
cil. Through the dean of women, he 

[Continued on page 398) 
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A PROGRAM in home economics with 
an endowment of more than $200,000 
has been established in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 
The endowment resulted from the 
transfer to the University of the assets 
of the School of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences in Chicago. 


Ewrouumenrs in the College of Fine 
Arts at the University of New Mexico 
during the past summer exceeded the 
highest pre-war figure. The author- 
ities report that, until recently, most 
students who were interested in fine 
arts were quite doubtful of their abil- 
ity to make a living in that field, and 
hence registered in other colleges. 
Now with enlarged opportunities for 
jobs, the majority register in the 
College of Fine Arts. 


A prospecror’s course is now being 
offered by the College of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Washington. This special 
course is open not only to regular stu- 
dents but to recent high-school grad- 
uates, including those who have not 
studied all the subjects required for 
entrance to the University. The 
instruction will prepare young men 
for places in the productive branches 
of mining as well as for the search for 
mineral deposits. 


Property valued at a million dollars 
has been bequeathed to Purdue Uni- 
versity’s Research Foundation by 
David E. Ross, late president of the 
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board of trustees and formerly pres- 
ident of the Association of Governing 
Boards of Colleges and Universities. 
In addition to his many large gifts 
during his lifetime he had made many 
valuable contributions to the improve- 
ment of the institution, including 
gifts of land, equipment, buildings, 
and money. 


Tue Committee on High School- 
College Relations of the Ohio College 
Association has issued the first of a 
series of loose-leaf publications enti- 
tled Looking toward College in War- 
time. The purpose of the series of 
booklets is “to relay to the secondary 
schools all authentic information rel- 
ative to educational opportunities in 
the member colleges, to dispel un- 
founded rumors, to clarify selective- 
service laws as applied to young men 
as occasion requires, and to promote an 
interest in the neglected but essential 
field of liberal arts.” 


Anew program leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Library Science was 
begun this fall quarter by the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. The program is arranged 
to provide two alternatives: The 
first is for the student with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. He will devote a year 
to basic courses in library techniques, 
with additional courses in a subject 
field which is related to his special 
library interest. The second alter- 
native program is for the student who 
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has completed two years of college. 
He will follow a three-year program— 
two years of pre-professional courses 
in subject fields with one year of basic 
library training. 


A sr authorizing Southern Illinois 
Normal University to grant degrees 
in liberal arts and to offer vocational 
curriculums has been signed by Gov- 
ernor Green. It is not permitted 
to award degrees in law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, or 
agriculture, although it may offer 
instruction in these fields. This law 
represents a compromise in a contro- 
versy of several months between advo- 
cates and opponents of the creation 
of a University of Southern Illinois. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Texas has voted to establish a 
School of Dentistry of the University 
of Texas in Houston. A legislative 
appropriation has been made for the 
school and the Anderson Foundation 
will furnish the buildings. 


Tue Australian Army Education 
Service has developed a broad pro- 
gram of education for men in uniform, 
one aspect of which affords training 
for men who wish to prepare for trades 
or professions. There are correspond- 
ence courses in some two hundred 
subjects from simple arithmetic to 
accountancy. 


A\s parr of a new plan of organiza- 
tion in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University, 
three new appointments are to be 
made. The persons filling these posi- 
tions are to study postwar educa- 
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tional needs at the graduate level, 
This project will be closely related to 
the University’s Committee on the 
Objectives of a General Education in 
a Free Society, of which Dean Buck is 
chairman. The Harvard Corporation 
has voted an appropriation of $60,000 
to care for the two years of study, 


Tue Department of Culture of the 
Quisling government of Norway has 
prohibited the sale of all English and 
American works of fiction, either in 
English or in translation—previously 
only certain authors were on the black 
list. The sale of all books written by 
Norwegians who have left the country 
since April 9, 1940, is also prohibited. 
The editors, however, continue to use 
American comic strips. 


Courses at Columbia University for 
men and women employed in metal 
industries necessary for the war effort 
began on September 13. Co-operating 
with the United States Office of 
Education the lectures and laboratory 
work have been planned for two 
groups of metallurgical workers: those 
with experience but no academic 
training who have difficulty in prop- 
erly interpreting specifications im- 
posed by war contracts, and who want 
to learn standard metallurgical prin- 
ciples and terms. The second group 
includes men and women now em- 
ployed in the metal industries who 
have educational background but 
no experience in metallurgy. 


Arter a year’s study of their own 
problems, the teachers of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, have determined to reorganize 
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the courses in the 16 subject-matter 
fields now included in the College cur- 
riculum, into a smaller number of 
divisions. They are studying the form 
which the reorganization should take. 


Wayne University is looking for- 
ward to expansion after the war. The 
policy is to acquire sites and prepare 
plans now so that when materials are 
available, building may proceed at 
once. Land north of the main building 
has been purchased, and funds are 
available for the purchase of other 
desirable sites. Working drawings 
for the projected buildings are now 
in process. 


Tue air-age educational classes at 
Catholic University during the sum- 
mer were attended by 130 teachers 
from twenty states. The classroom 
activities which dealt with pre-flight 
courses for elementary and secondary 
schools were supplemented with prac- 
tical knowledge gained by the student- 
teachers through the facilities of 
the Washington National Airport. 
The courses included aircraft struc- 
ture, elementary aerodynamics, en- 
gines, meteorology, aviation, radio, 
communications, and principles of 
flying. After ten weeks of intensive 
training these teachers are prepared 
to teach pre-flight courses in aero- 
nautics in the Catholic parochial 
schools throughout the nation. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin announces gifts and 
grants totaling $108,650, of which 
$80,800 was from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. The 
latter sum was in the form of two 
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grants, one for $77,500 to support 
University ietanrch during 1943-44, 
and the other for $3,300 for the renewal 
of a research fellowship to study the 
irradiation of dairy products and 
experimental work on Vitamin-D con- 
centrates in the departments of dairy 
industry and biochemistry. 


The School of Business Administra- 
tion of Drexel Institute of Technology 
has announced the opening this 
autumn of an intensive 12-month 
course for the secretarial training of 
college graduates. It presents an 
opportunity to qualify for the many 
business opportunities open to women 
with executive ability who have both 
a cultural background and professional 
secretarial training. The course will 
include intensive training in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, secretarial ac- 
counting, insurance, business law, 
statistics, office organization, and 
personnel administration. It will lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Secretarial Studies. 


Dus to the increased demand on 
nursing schools for additional nurses, 
the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust has supplemented 
an earlier gift to the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Nursing with an 
additional $20,000. The sum is to be 
used for scholarships in pre-nursing 
instruction in the College. Under a 
previous grant of $20,000 from the 
Mellon Trust, fifty young women 
received financial aid. Those receiv- 
ing money from the new fund com- 
menced their duties during the past 
summer and will complete their study 
by the fall of 1944 when they will 
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begin their professional training. On 
its completion they will receive the 
degree Bachelor of Science in nursing. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois has 
rendered a decision defining the status 
of the University of IIlinois as a public 
corporation. The Attorney General 
of the State denied the right of the 
University to employ counsel on the 
ground that he was the sole legal 
representative. In a mandamus case 
brought by the University, the Court 
held that the institution is a public 
corporation which may sue and be 
sued, and may select its own em- 
ployees, including counsel. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees exercise 
no powers as state officers but are 
responsible to the public corporation 
whose managing officers they are. 


The traditional four-year art course 
in the day school at Cooper Union has 
been shortened to three years in order 
to supply draftsmen, modelmakers, 
architectural assistants, and other 
art-trained persons to local war plants. 
The abbreviation of the day art-school 
program will necessitate severe con- 
centration since no course will be 
omitted: the former fourth-year work 
has been incorporated into that of the 
third year. Night-school art courses 
will remain the same, requiring four 
years to earn a certificate. No degree 
is granted at Cooper Union, but clock- 
hour credit for art courses may be 
transferred to some other institution 
for completion of a degree. 


The first group of seventeen-year- 
olds to be accepted for military 
scholarships in the new Army Special- 
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ized Training Reserve program in the 
fifth service command started special. 
ized college studies at the University 
of Kentucky, August 9. This group of 
400 men swells the total number of 
students receiving this Army program 
at the University to almost 1,200, 
While receiving this basic instruction, 
reservists will be on inactive duty 
without pay, but will be provided 
tuition, textbooks, housing, subsist- 
ence, and medical service at Govern- 
ment expense. When the trainee 
reaches his eighteenth birthday, he 
will be called to active duty and sent 
to a replacement-training center for 
basic military training. Then, if still 
qualified, the student-soldier will 
continue his specialized college studies. 


Bauwarnc the gap between the knowl- 
edge of specialists and of both stu- 
dents and the general public is the 
chief purpose of a group of educators 
who have just formed the Educational 
Film Library Association, Inc. The 
founding of a permanent organization 
follows a year of consultation and 
joint activity by a committee repre- 
senting 122 university, college, and 
state educational-film libraries. Public 
schools, public libraries, and museums 
are included in the membership of the 
new organization. The original com- 
mittee from which the association 
grew, has, during the past year, 
assisted the government in the distribu- 
tion of war films. The new association 
will continue to act as a liaison between 
educational-film libraries and govern- 
ment agencies producing films. Other 
activities projected by the association 
are the maintenance of a central ref- 
erence service, a clearinghouse for 
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films and other audio-visual aids, a 
center for the exchange of experience 
in the administration of audio-visual 
programs, and the preparation of 
bibliographies, books, and pamphlets. 


The University of Chicago Press has 
recently issued the eighth edition of 
Requirements for Certification of Teach- 
ers and Administrators, by Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. It is 
intended to serve as a guide to in- 
structors, advisers, placement officers, 
and students. It contains a summary 
of the regular certification require- 
ments of each of the states and the 
District of Columbia, together with 
summaries of the recommendations by 
each of the regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools, the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, and the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 


Tue Committee on World Regions of 
the Social Science Research Council 
has issued a_ twelve-page mimeo- 
graphed report entitled “World Re- 
gions in the Social Sciences.” Pro- 
grams of research and instruction 
dealing with world regions are needed 
not only to meet the acute needs of 
the present, but as a permanent part 
of American education. The report 
deals briefly with the development of 
such programs up to the present in 
this and other countries, and calls for 
the establishment of university centers 
for graduate research and undergrad- 
uate instruction. The number of such 
research centers which should be 
established is discussed, warnings 
against establishing too many centers 
in the early stages are given, and 
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certain criteria for determining their 
locations are suggested. Some of the 
difficulties and dangers involved in the 
development of such programs are 
mentioned, and institutions are cau- 
tioned against entering the field with- 
out careful consideration. The time 
is foreseen when areal instruction will 
be furnished in colleges and secondary 
schools as necessary to America’s 
playing its proper part in world affairs. 


Accorpinc to President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, 


education may become less trivial after 
the war because the country can no longer 
continue in that vein of lighthearted and 
frivolous optimism which has character- 
ized our view of the national future. . . . 
After the war, because the colleges and 
universities will have all the students they 
can possibly want, it will not be necessary 
to attract them by triviality. The notion 
may germinate and begin to grow that 
educators have no excuse for existence if 
they do not know what education is, that 
it is the function of educators to prescribe 
the course of study at various levels and 
of students to follow it or go elsewhere, 
and that no possible collection of miscel- 
laneous courses amount to an education 
even assuming that they are all good as 
isolated units and that the student gets 
an A in each of them. Present military 
use of the colleges and universities for 
technological training is justified by the 
need of the armed forces and the fact that 
any purely educational program is impos- 
sible beyond the draft age of eighteen. 
But job lot civilian training is a horse of 
an altogether different color. 


Mr. Hutchins stated that he is in 
favor of the use of higher institutions 
for selective demobilization. Both for 
the veteran and for the country giving 
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a qualified man a chance to continue 
his education, it seems to be the very 
best thing that can be done. 


Tue University of Nanking, now in 
exile in Chengtu, is becoming an 
important morale-building agent as a 
result of its visual-education activ- 
ities, according to reports received by 
the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China. The University’s 
Department of Science now has five 
separate units devoted to visual-audio 
education. Documentary and educa- 
tional films made in the United States 
and Great Britain are circulated 
throughout Free China and showings 
to audiences of from 4,000 to 10,000 
people at a time are common occur- 
rences. Students are also trained for 
visual-education work by the Univer- 
sity; over 200 graduates are now 
working throughout Free China as 
projectionists, radio operators, and 
instructors of visual education. The 
College of Science has established a 
National Microfilm Library in Chung- 
king for the International Cultural 
Service of China. About 400 micro- 
film subjects, obtained from the 
United States, are on file there. Cop- 
ies of the films have been made by the 
University and are in circulation 
throughout China. Microfilm readers 
are being made by the University and 
supplied to all film libraries in China. 


Iw 4 man-made Arctic at Northwest- 
ern University’s Technological Insti- 
tute, engineers are making tests of 
military equipment in temperatures 
78° below zero. The tests are, con- 
ducted in a newly completed low- 
temperature room which is large 
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enough to accommodate a tank and 
produces temperatures believed by 
scientists to be the lowest ever 
attained for full-scale research. The 
cold is so intense that water poured 
from a glass turns to ice crystals 
before it strikes the floor and imme- 
diately builds up into the form of a 
stalagmite. Many metals become 
brittle and break like glass when 
subjected to the low temperatures of 
the room. Research engineers wear 
heavy fur-lined suits when entering 
the subpolar temperatures to conduct 
tests. The room is used to develop 
and perfect polar equipment for 
American fighting men. 

Tests of a new self-contained heat- 
ing unit for heating airplane engines 
and cabins in the Arctic were made by 
the Stewart Warner Corporation, the 
first to use the room. The room will 
also be used for research on metals, 
lubricants, refrigerants, dehydration, 
and storage of food. The room itself is 
a marvel of scientific construction. 
Insulated with layers of cork 10 inches 
or more in thickness, the room rests on 
a concrete foundation 4 feet thick. 
Two refrigerator doors form the 
entrance to the room which is large 
enough to admit tanks, automobiles, 
and airplane engines. The apparatus 
being tested can be observed from the 
outside through windows containing 
four panes of glass. The refrigerating 
plant which is designed to produce 
temperatures 85° below zero consists 
of a two-stage refrigeration compres- 
sion system. Readings can be taken 
on a dynamometer mounted outside 
the room, and connected to the 
equipment being tested by a shaft 
running through the wall. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 





General Education at Harvard 


NE of the most encouraging 

events of recent months is the 

inauguration by Harvard Uni- 
versity of a two-year study of the 
problem of future provisions for a 
broad, general, liberal-arts education 
in American high schools and colleges. 
On the recommendation of President 
Conant, a Committee on the Objectives 
of a General Education in a Free Soci- 
ety has been appointed, certain of its 
members relieved of all other academic 
duties, and an appropriation of $60,000 
from the University’s unrestricted 
income placed at its disposal. 

We understand that there was some 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
University should sponsor a study by 
a committee made up of represent- 
atives from various institutions or one 
carried on by members of its own 
faculty. The decision was in favor of 
a study by local people, with the 
assistance of various outside persons 
in connection with particular aspects 
of the problem. 

The plan adopted has important 
advantages. A committee so consti- 
tuted can work more effectively as a 
group than can one whose members 
are widely separated geographically. 
At the same time, the danger of loss 
of perspective from being too close to 
the problem will be minimized through 
the utilization of specialists from 
outside. 

Presumably, the report of the com- 


mittee will be concerned primarily 
with provisions for general education 
which should be made by Harvard 
and the schools closely related to it. 
This pointing at a particular institution 
should constitute an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. 

While there is an important place 
in higher education for the national 
study which is not concerned with 
any one institution, more emphasis is 
needed on studies in which the pro- 
gram of a particular college or univer- 
sity is considered in the light not only 
of national and world-wide trends and 
problems, but also of the conditions 
peculiar to that institution. In other 
words, we need more good case studies 
of institutional programs and policies. 
The Harvard study will make its 
greatest contribution to higher educa- 
tion in general, by working out the 
best plan for Harvard. Other colleges 
will not be able to apply the findings 
directly, but they will be helped more 
in attacking their own problems by a 
study which deals in concrete terms 
with Harvard’s problems, than by 
a “general” study which does not get 
down to cases. 

We hope that the committee will 
not merely study the problem over a 
specified time, make a report, and 
then go out of business. We hope, 
rather, that it will stimulate and lead 
discussion throughout the University, 
and that its work will lead to pro- 
vision by the University for the 
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continuous study and revision of its 
program. 

We are not so foolhardy as to 
attempt to give armchair answers to 
questions to which the committee will 
be devoting many months of intensive 
study. We do venture, however, to 
suggest a few principles which it might 
well take as working hypotheses. 

First, there are many roads to an 
effective general education. What is a 
good general education for one person 
is likely to be by no means an equally 
good general education for another. 
The number of things which all per- 
sons need to know in order to live 
effectively in a modern free society is 
comparatively small, and learning 
them need occupy but a small fraction 
of the time and effort which an indi- 
vidual devotes to his formal education. 
Democracy requires a wide diffusion 
of certain purposes and attitudes, but 
these can be developed through many 
different curriculums. Every Harvard 
alumnus should be not only well 
socialized but also highly individual- 
ized— individualized in the sense that 
he has gone far along the road of 
personal development most appro- 
priate for him—and can make his 
unique contribution to the life of 
society. This means that the plan 
which the committee works out should 
provide a curriculum custom-tailored 
for each student. Harvard has long 
since recognized its obligation to do 
this and with its tutorial system has 
been a leader in the field. 

A second principle is that no 
attempt should be made to draw a 
sharp line between general education 
on the one hand and professional or 
vocational education on the other. 
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Such a dualism, like most others, is a 
source of weakness. Education should 
be regarded as a single process, 
whose various elements interpenetrate 
strengthen, and enrich each other. 
From the time when a student has 
made a choice of occupation, his voca- 
tional needs should be one of the 
important nuclei around which his 
education is centered. A student’s 
professional purpose is one of the 
most effective means of motivation, 
and professional education which is 
not narrowly technical in scope can be 
a most effective means of general edu- 
cation. We hope that the committee 
will propose a plan for educating not 
merely the good citizen, but the good 
lawyer-citizen, businessman-citizen, 
chemist-citizen, etc. 

Finally, we hope the committee 
accepts the principle that nothing is 
sacred except the welfare of the stu- 
dent and the society which he is to 
serve. The task of the committee is 
not to save (or to destroy) the four- 
year college, the existing depart- 
mental organization, or traditional 
ideas of the necessary elements of a 
liberal education. Its job is to examine 
the social and educational needs of our 
time and the forseeable future, to 
study the resources which are or may 
be made available, and to propose 
that plan of using resources which 
promises best to meet the needs. 

There is evidence that the commit- 
tee is approaching its task with the 
boldness, intelligence, and imagination 
befitting the importance of the task 
and the favorable circumstances under 
which it works. We expect that it 
will make an outstanding contribution 
to higher education. 


R. H. E. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In the February, 1943, issue of the 
Journat or HicHer Epucartion, you 
published an article by Bernard 
Meland, entitled ““Humanize the Uni- 
versity.” Mr. Meland interestingly 
advocates the development of a 
“community-centered” university. 
In explaining his thesis, he refers par- 
ticularly to the university-sponsored 
community projects as developed 
in Branch County, Dowagiac, and 
Hartland, Michigan, and similar proj- 
ects in North Carolina. Mr. Meland 
prophesies that should the “com- 
munity movement” become the center 
of the modern university, there would 
be “bedlam, no doubt.” He goes 
on to say that 
no university in its present state would be 
ready to undertake such a venture. To 
embrace it wholeheartedly would require 
a transformation so complete, that neither 
administration and faculty nor students 
could adjust to the turmoil. 

Mr. Meland should have defined 
his institutions a little more carefully 
so that he would not have included 
the typical urban university in his 
sweeping generalizations. The pro- 
ceedings of the American Association 
of Urban Universities will reveal to 
any casual observer that a large num- 
ber of municipally located institutions 
for a long time have been ‘“‘com- 
munity centered.” The record shows 
that the three steps which Mr. Meland 
describes as necessary to transform a 
University into a “community cen- 
tered” institution have been taken by 
most of the urban universities. These 
steps are: 

First, it would extend its educational 
resources and facilities more directly to 
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the community, somewhat as is being 
done at present through extension divi- 
sions only with fuller scope and with more 
conscious co-operation with the com- 
munity. Second, it would open its doors 
to adults along with the young. It 
would cease thinking of itself as a place 
where young minds are taught and become 
a center of learning for the whole com- 
munity. In so doing it might recover 
some of the depth and purpose which 
universities originally had at their incep- 
tion. Third, it would broaden its educa- 
tional objective, placing preparation for 
participating adequately in the cultural 
experience of the community above 
development of professional proficiency. 


In every municipal university the 
educational resources and facilities are 
used extensively by the community 
through the organization of lecture 
programs, informal noncredit courses, 
institutes, consultant services. There 
are usually more adults enrolled in the 
university than full-time students 
who have come directly from the high 
schools. The curriculums and pro- 
grams usually grow out of well- 
defined community needs. In estab- 
lishing such programs, community 
groups many times provided the 
sponsorship. 

In developing the third point, Mr. 
Meland advocates a change in content 
of instruction as the best way to 
achieve the end outlined. Most of us 
who work in the urban institution 
believe that preparation for life in the 
community grows out of an insti- 
tutional emphasis and atmosphere, 
rather than out of any startling 
curricular changes. 

No municipal or urban _institu- 
tion, of course, claims to have 
reached the maximum level of effi- 
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ciency in serving its community, but 
certainly there is evidence that the 
students and graduates of the urban 
institution have many of the char- 
acteristics which Mr. Meland seeks in 
his changed institution. 

These notes are written not to 
quarrel with Mr. Meland’s thesis, but 
to point out that the things he advo- 
cates in large measure now exist in 
certain universities of the country 
which enroll a large portion of the col- 
lege population. If, on the other 
hand, he wishes his statement to 
apply only to the state university and 
the non-urban private school, that 
generalization should be made clear. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip D. Henry 
Executive Vice-President 
Wayne University 


I am very glad to have the cor- 
rective which Mr. Henry’s letter 
gives to my article, “Humanize the 
University.” I confess that in saying 
what I did about the difficulty of 
making the community the center of 
university education, I had in mind 
particularly the long-established type 
of university where the liberal-arts 
tradition combines with the more 
recent emphasis upon professional 
training to produce a rather restricted 
emphasis upon preparation for indi- 
vidual careers in the several institu- 
tions of society. I think that what 
Mr. Henry says about the urban uni- 
versity being more attentive to the 
community may be true. The same 
could be said, I believe, of the agricul- 
tural and mechanical schools which 
conceive their educational task more 
inclusively in terms of the community. 
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I am still inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the type of university edu- 
cation for which I was pleading is 
more of a departure than Mr. Henry 
recognizes. It would not involve so 
radical a change in some universities 
as in others, especially where a rap. 
port between school and community 
had already been achieved; but the 
change would mean going beyond the 
“public relations” concept of “serving 
the community,” and direct education 
toward preparation for living signif. 
icantly in the community. In saying 
this, I am not thinking necessarily of 
the local environment of the specific 
institution in question, but any com- 
munity in which the several students 
will ultimately live and work. And ] 
conceive of these communities, not as 
isolated regions, but as mediums of a 
national and world culture. My the- 
sis, I believe, summons up education 
to a higher conception of its task than 
preparation for a profession, or for 
Civic participation in the community; 
it places at the center, fulfillment of 
human creatures as a_ long-range 
process in which the community, 
wherever individuals live and work, is 
viewed as the organic context. To be 
concerned about the growth and 
upbuilding of this center of culture, to 
make it a place suitable for planted 
lives to grow in, and in which to come 
to fruition, looms as the chief end of 
the educated man or woman. This 1s 
to turn education to the culture 
of human beings in the broadest 
spiritual sense. 

One will see that sheer busyness in 
bringing the university and the com- 
munity together will not assure this 

[Continued on page 398] 
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Adjustment to Relationships 


WomMEN AFTER COLLEGE. by Robert C. 
Foster and Pauline Park Wilson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
viit+305 pp. $2.75. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that the 
exigent problems of “acceleration” and 
of shift-over to war-work courses will not 
lead college educators to ignore this pro- 
vocative book. Wherever women are to 
be taught after the war this book should 
be pondered, assimilated, and acted upon. 

This book is the result of an intensive 
study of one hundred college women in 
Detroit, graduated since the year 1920. 
Its completion has required several years. 
The purpose was to determine the total 
educational adequacy of the college 
experience in terms of satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the normal relationships of work, 
marriage, family life, community rela- 
tions, religious orientation, and the 
like. The result may be summed up in 
the following sentence: “The findings of 
this study leave no doubt that education 
did little if anything to prepare the 
women of the group to meet their actual 
life problems” (page 220). Even if we 
discount by half this drastic conclusion as 
to the ineffectuality of college education, 
we are still left with a real challenge; and 
the individual biographical sketches cited 
in this volume certainly go far toward 
supporting the author’s sobering claims. 

They devote a final chapter to “Chang- 
ing Education for Women,” in which they 
at least raise for the educator’s attention 
all the basic questions of aim and method 
to which we are today heirs. They do not 
pretend to offer complete answers. Nor 
do they uncritically assume that the four 
college years can of themselves perform a 
miracle, since some of the gravest personal 
problems come into prominence for the 
individual only after she has left college. 
But their study has the great merit of 
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stirring the reader to further questions 
and to search for satisfactory answers. 
Everyone who has any reasonably 
direct connection with women’s higher 
education should study this book prayer- 
fully—and then pass it on to some re- 
sponsible person in the field of higher 
education for young men! 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Extensive and Thorough 


Some Restrictions AND LIMITATIONS TO 
THE Free INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF 
TEACHERS, by William D. Stratford. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. vii+248 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, 
No. 851). $2.65. 

That merit should be the basis for the 
selection of teachers is generally con- 
ceded; that it is the dominating influence 
in many cases is not believed. Although 
the factors which interfere with the free 
operation of merit are doubtless numer- 
ous, probably they are not always 
recognized and are not too well under- 
stood. A recent study brings the inter- 
esting disclosure that some factors, which, 
by many, might be considered as steps 
to facilitate the selection of the best- 
qualified candidates for the teaching 
profession, actually interfere with the 
realization of this aim. While the study 
deals primarily with the free interstate 
movement of teachers, the fundamental 
issues have application in many areas. 

Restrictions and limitations to the 
free interstate movement of teachers are 
considered from the following stand- 
points: certification requirements of de- 
grees, academic and professional courses, 
practice-teaching standards, specific state 
requirements and community employ- 
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ment policies and practices. Some of the 
interesting findings will be mentioned. 

Forty-four states require a Bachelor’s 
degree and four, the Master’s degree for 
high-school certification; the degree must 
be issued by an accredited or approved 
institution. Academic requirements vary 
from 12 to 60 semester-hours in a given 
subject or field, vary widely from state 
to state, and are seldom waived. Pro- 
fessional requirements vary from 6 to 
2824 semester-hours, differ widely from 
state to state even for near-by states, and 
are not usually set up in exactly titled 
courses. Practice teaching is required 
by 39 states for secondary certification. 
The amount varies from 3 to 6 semester- 
hours except in two cases where the 
requirement is stated in clock-hours. 
There are 39 specific state requirements in 
18 commonwealths. These vary in nature 
from residence within the state to a 
knowledge of state laws and resident 
study in an in-state institution of higher 
learning. Some states also require evi- 
dence of a satisfactory knowledge of the 
Constitution of the United States, of 
state courses of study, of state history, of 
state school law, or of state problems 
of education. Employment policies and 
practices quite strongly favor local resi- 
dents and in-state teachers to candidates 
from other states. 

Though the author admits that educa- 
tion is a state function, his suggestions 
for improving the present situation really 
transcend state limits. Among these, 
three seem especially significant: the 
development of certification so that 
every requirement of any state could be 
met by study in accredited teacher- 
training institutions in any state; the 
development of a sectional certificate 
with higher requirements than those in 
any state within the group; and the 
creation of a national examination or 
certification board to examine teachers, 
evaluate their credentials, and issue cer- 
tificates higher in caliber than those in 
any commonwealth. The idea for the 
last-named plan was doubtless suggested, 
in part at least, by the National Board 
of Examiners, the agency selected by the 
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medical profession for meeting a some- 
what similar situation. Points of like. 
ness and difference between education 
and medicine are considered, and the 
decision reached that a similar setup 
is feasible for education. 

The study is extensive and thorough 
and puts a finger on a real sore spot in 
educational administration. Wholesome 
suggestions of a constructive type are 
given, but to the writer two real problems 
still remain: first, how to secure the 
necessary co-operation in getting a cer- 
tification plan of nation-wide application; 
and second, how to educate the typical 
board-of-education member to be efficient 
and professional in the employment of 
teachers. The study is recommended to 
all interested in teacher education but 
particularly to all responsible for the 
certification and selection of teachers. 

Lewis W. WILLIAMs 
University of Illinois 


A Comprehensive Picture 
PsycuiaTry IN Mepicar Epucation, dy 

Franklin G. Ebaugh and Charles A. 

Rymer. New York: Commonwealth 

Fund, 1942, xxiv+619 pp. $3.50. 

Following a detailed study of the whole 
field of psychiatric teaching in the United 
States, the authors of this aah have pre- 
sented the results in an extensive text- 
book, which has been prepared with a 
great deal of attention to those principles 
that should guide the future development 
of this specialty. 

The general framework of the book is 
formed from a personal survey of the 
psychiatric instruction as carried out in 
66 medical schools in the United States 
and 2 in Canada. This survey was made 
under the auspices of the Division of 
Psychiatric Education of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene to obtain 
data on the facilities available in these 
schools, as revealed in terms of admin- 
istrative organization, teaching staff, 
clinical opportunities, type and extent of 
psychiatric curriculum, methods of in- 
struction, and objectives. The total 
information subjected to critical analysis 
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was gathered from these schools and 
centers by means of direct surveys, 
questionnaires, personal communication, 
conferences, articles, and books and from 
an extensive experience in teaching 
psychiatry. ; 

From one viewpoint, psychiatry, sim- 
ilar to other branches of learning, presents 
two aspects; namely, the undergraduate 
training which becomes a part of the 
working knowledge of all practitioners 
and the graduate psychiatric training for 
those who desire to specialize in the 
subject. These features have been em- 
phasized throughout the book. The main 
text is offered in four sections, the first of 
which is devoted to an orientation in the 
subject, an exposition of the pyscho- 
biological approach, and a discussion of 
the objectives and trends in medical 
education. The second section sets forth 
the status of general psychiatric educa- 
tion of the medical student including 
preclinical teaching of normal and abnor- 
mal behavior, clinical teaching, and the 
relationship of psychiatry to the general 
hospital work. The third section consists 
of divisions devoted to graduate and 
postgraduate psychiatric education includ- 
ing various training plans and _ prob- 
lems. The fourth and last section 
reviews the total situation and outlines 
the present needs and possibilities for 
future developments. 

In addition to these sections there is an 
appendix containing the forms of certain 
questionnaires utilized; a second appendix 
giving in detail the useful techniques in 
psychiatric examinations, charts for per- 
sonality studies, and an outline of 
lectures; a third appendix describing the 
central agencies for the direction of insti- 
tutions in a number of states, and a final 
one showing the material covered in the 
examinations held for certification in 
neurology and psychiatry. 

For a comprehensive picture of the 
progress made during the past ten years, 
for a view of the problems inherent and 
encountered in the psychiatric teaching 
of today, and for an account of the ways 
in which these problems are being met in 
the different medical schools one may 
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consult this authoritative book with 
profit and satisfaction. The subject- 
matter is well classified and interestingly 
written. The work should aid in raising 
the standards of training in this specialty, 
which is growing steadily in importance 
in all realms of human society. 

Notan D. C. Lewis 

Columbia University 


An Enlightening Summary 


THE REFERENCE FUNCTION OF THE 
Liprary, edited by Pierce Butler. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. x+ 366 pp. $3.00. 

The timeliness of this book lies, as the 
Foreword puts it, in “the spectacular 
increase . . . the complexity and scope 

. and the high degree of specializa- 
tion” of library materials; in the influence 
of “the depression, preparation for de- 
fense, and the impact of war” upon both 
producers and users of these materials; 
and in current criticisms of cataloguing 
methods and of the training of reference 
librarians. 

The editor’s chapter gives a satis- 
factory definition of reference as a 
“process by which . . . to obtain specific 
information . . . by its use of the library 
in a distinctive fashion (page 11),” 
although the reviewer is tempted to 
describe as “old wheezes” some of the in- 
cidental remarks on the incompetencics of 
librarians and the “cultural disintegration” 
of our age. 

The five papers following deal with 
different types of libraries—large public 
(Charles F. McCombs), small public 
(Paul Howard), school (Frances Henne), 
college (Guy R. Lyle), university and 
research (Homer Halvorson). Seven oth- 
ers deal with different subjects or types 
of materials—Art and Music (Stanley E. 
Gwynn), Maps (Lloyd A. Brown), Social 
Sciences (Ernest S. Griffith), Science and 
Technology (Kanardy L. Taylor), Hu- 
manities (Albert H. Carter), Rare Books 
(Paul M. Angle), Special Functions in War 
Time (R. Russell Munn). The four 
remaining papers deal with administrative 
problems, personnel, book selection, and 
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supplementary reference materials. At the 
end are brief reading lists to accompany 
each paper. 

The wide difference between reference 
work in the limited sense of work with 
the books in the reference collection and 
reference work as a search for specific 
information wherever it may lead you, is 
most clearly brought out in Miss Boyd’s 
“Personnel and Training.” To improve 
on the “traditional patterns,” that is, the 
course based on typical standard ready- 
reference books, really requires a second 
course or a _ second year permitting 
subject specialization and integration of 
reference work with book selection. The 
reviewer has long believed in the desir- 
ability of such a second-year curriculum, 
organized by academic subject or by 
“form”’ (periodicals, rare books, and the 
like) but integrating all the library 
processes so far as they have application 
to the subject. 

While the contributors seem all agreed 
to define reference work in the wider 
sense, several of them fail to distinguish 
reference work from library work in 
general. The reviewer, again, agrees that 
the assistants in charge of general ref- 
erence, of rare books, and of other 
readers’ service departments should func- 
tion all along the line of library processes 
from selection and acquisition right 
through to the “delivery of the goods”’ in 
reference and readers’ advisory service. 
Exception is taken, therefore, not to the 
inclusion, for example, most appropriately 
in Mr. Angle’s paper, of book selection, 
acquisition, cataloguing, and even con- 
servation, in a book intended for reference 
librarians, but to the title of the book. 
Some such title as “Activities of the Refer- 
ence Librarian” would have been less con- 
fusing and more nearly comprehensive of 
the book’s content. 

However, whether their concern be 
with the reference function of the library 
or with the various activities, materials 
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and personnel prerequisite to this func. 
tion, this series of papers presents an 
enlightening and much needed summary 
of the differences in content and in actiy. 
ities of different types of libraries and of 
different specialist clientéle. Lack of space 
unfortunately precludes an adequate 
review of the whole seventeen papers, 
Henry B. Van Hoesen 
Brown University 


Student Activity 
[Continued from page 384] 


is indirectly associated with the 
national sororities on the campus, 
One may say that the director of 
student activities is in complete touch 
with the lives of the students. 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 394] 


kind of preparation for living. It will 
facilitate it by breaking through the 
barrier here and there that has long 
kept the university aloof from this 
vital center of living; but by itself, it 
may not alter the direction of the 
educational process fundamentally. 
What is required is a deepening of our 
philosophy of education so that we 
conceive individual students as human 
beings (not as careerists, merely) who 
are in preparation for undertaking the 
serious art of living in a democratic 
commonwealth, the elemental organic 
unit of which is the community. 
Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD FE. MELAND 
Pomona College 
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